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Aaa duration, that ‘the light has proved to be | 


That chemical attraction cannot be distinguished 


The applicability of the electric light as a means of | | practicable and manageable, and has supplied the | from physical attraction, though attraction may exist 


illuminating the signal stations and lighthouses round | 
our coast, isa question which has lately been discussed | 
in the House of Commons, and in the pages of the | 


public journals. On the 17th ultimo, Lord Lovaine 
made inquiries of the Government relative to the 
character of the reports which had been furnished to 
the Trinity Board by Professor Faraday and others, in 
reference to this system of illumination ; and, if suc- 


cessful, what steps had been taken with a.view to sup- | 


plying this apparatus instead of the oil lamps to the 
Portland lighthouse ?. The importance of the question 
led to further inquiries in the House on a subsequent 
occasion, and, inasmuch as there appear to be many 


circumstances which bespeak for this subject an atten- | 


tive consideration, we propose to introduce some of the 


means of putting into a lighthouse lantern, for six | without effecting its ultimate result’ of combination, 


months or longer, a source of illumination far surpass- | and that the influence of mass upon chemical action 


ing in intensity and effect, any other previously so | may be due to this connection. 


| employed ;” that he “did not know at what cost this That there is no evidence of the existence of a spe- 
result had been obtained, but that, unless that was very | cific attractive force determining chemical change, but 
great indeed, he was of opinion that a large increase | only evidence of combination. 


| upon the expense of the old method (estimated upon Mr. Hunter, of Queen’s College, Belfast, has also 
published some results relating to this subject.* He 
in the first establishment of a mode of illumination | has adopted the method employed by De Saussure. 


| the quantity of light obtained) ought to be permitted 


which apparently promised many improvements during | The charcoal was heated to redness before each ex- 
its further development.” periment, and, while incandescent, plunged into the 

The simple mention of these facts, coupled with the | dry gas confined by mercury. The absorption gener- 
ally terminated at the end of twenty-four hours. The 
insure for this scheme the amount of attention which | results obtained were as follows, for a temperature of 
0° C., and pressure of 760 mm.: 


favorable opinion of Professor Faraday, is sufficient to 


} 


it deserves; and with the view of aiding the discussion 





most prominent points for discussion in the columns of | upon this subject, we propose 2 giving shortly a detailed | a ae ic oe eee eee a 


this journal.” 

In our critical notice of the “ Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Condition and 
Management of Lights, Buoys, and Beacons,” * we re 
ferred to the fact of Professor Holmes’s light being 
then, or recently, on trial at the South Foreland, but its 
employment had not at that time been sufficiently pro- 
tracted to warrant an extension of the principle, or 


admit of implicit reliance being placed in its perform- | 


ance, Later results have shown, however, that for an 


unbroken period of eleven months the electric appara- | 


tus has not failed in its action, and the satisfactory ac- 
counts of the light at Dungeness, prove that the sys- 


tem is now working in a manner calculated to win the | 


confidence of the mariner. In tracing the history of | 
the experiment, it is stated in these reports that the 
magneto-electric light dates from December, 1858, 


when it was first placed at the South Foreland. Its 


use at that station was discontinued for short periods, 
in order to introduce improvements, which resulted in 
its being so far perfected that on August 22, 1859, it 
was again started, and remained for six months in un- 
interrupted service. On June 6, 1862, it was perma- 
nently fixed at the Dungeness lighthouse, where it has 
continued in operation to this day. Several official re- 
ports appear to have been transmitted to the Trinity 
House, from which we gather that on April 29, 1859, 


the Royal Commissioners observed this light (then | 


shown at South Foreland) from a point in the channel | 3 . 
| ent kinds very much, so does the capability of com- | 


midway between Dover and Calais, who reported of it 
that it was “far brighter than any other lights, vis- | 
ible either on the French er the English coast ;” that | 


“ at a distance of several miles it cast a shadow which | 
could be seen clearly on the palm of the hand; and, 
further, it appeared that there was the greatest facility | 
in managing it, and that merely ordinary care was re- 
quired to insure its regular exhibition.” 

In a report bearing the same date (April 29, 1859), 
Professor Faraday stated his opinion “that Professor 
Holmes had practically established the fitness and suffi- 
ciency of the magneto-electric light for lighthouse pur- 
poses, so far as its nature and management were con- 
cerned ;” that “the light produced was powerful be- 
yond any other that he had yet seen so applied, and in 
principle might be accumulated to any degree ;” that 





| 


ment easy, and its care might be confided to attentive | combination. 


keepers of the ordinary degree of intellect and knowl- 


| account of the mechanical arrangements and mode of | Ammonia. | Carbonic Acid. | Cyanogen. 


| - —_——— _ — 
| operation of Professor Holmes’s magneto-electric ap- | Vol. absorbed | Vol. absorbed | Vol. absorbed 











reduced to g° C reduced to 0° C. reduced to 0° C. 
paratus. —Chemical Ne pS, and 100 mm. = 760 _— | and 760 aaa 
| " [exze| sean Expr tea, | Spe Mena 
' | —a ee | ee ee 
ABSORPTION OF GASES BY CHARCOAL, (| 112.4 | 534 
| . 58.11 « ‘ 
ie ; : - ; } a 4} 111.3] 111.8} 2" | 54.6] 87.3 
| Some time ago, we alluded in a leading article to the | ¥°8W00d--- -------- )| 110.4 Sh ese eel 
| 7 | 
itary properties of charcoal, and its power of ab- 106.6 46.6 | 
| sanitary properties ii a neti i heeatianc. )| 10441 106.7 | 508 47.0 | 89.6 
| sorbing gases. Dr. R. Angus Smith, in the proceed- {| 108.7 | 44.0 | | 
: : “oe . 2 44.7 
| ings of the Royal Society of London, has reeently given | gamwood.... ..... =e 91.2} 513 | 40.4 | 
the following results of his experiments on this sub- | gc: My 
Dia a 96.0 Oe | | 
ject: Green Ebony......... one 90.3) 44.8 | 40.8 
Charcoal abstracts oxygen from atmospheric air at (| 89.7 ps 
‘ uf Fustic (Cuba)... -+ | g94| $96) 54 g | 58.0 
ordinary temperatures. (|. oe i 
The absorption of oxygen continues for a long time, | Lignum Vite... J) s9'2| 99.0! 472 | 47.2 
3.0 
but the greater part takes place during the first part of (| 83. 31.9 
86.6 Pn Sp din | 
| the time the charcoal and air are in contact. MORWOO 6, . a 5055-3 s45 | 80-6 1.8 31.2 | 28.8 
. 0,2 | 
ydrogen, nitrogen, or carbonic acid, are not ab- 5.0 A 
| Hy d — et ; 3 Jamaica logwood.. .. § = 69.5 | 33.3 | 33.3 
| sorbed at the same time as oxygen, from gaseous mix- | I] e991 
| Sapan wood...... ), 9 | 69.9] 82.2 | $2.2 
| tures. | {| 69.8 | 
os \ 54.6 " } 
The amount of gas absorbed by charcoal is in some | Beech.... ........ ..) ) gy'g | 58-0 | 
. ,. | Rosewood... 50.6 | 50.6 
aes , ’ a nee ; 
degree guportionste to the condensibility of the E95; | Westaria Sinensis...... 44.08 | 44.08 | | 
but this is not the only determining circumstance, in Vie a 
™ 2 Vegetable ivory......4 |......]..0. + | 58.6 | 50.5 | 57.3 
| the case of oxygen at least. al {| 50.3 | | 


| charcoal, in this respect. 


| closely related to— 


acid, even at 212° F., and more slowly at lower tem- 








The separation of oxygen that is absorbed by char- 


> : f The sliiairphton was found to be very rapid in cases 
coal cannot be effected without production of carbonic 


where the quantity of gas absorbed is large. The dif- 

ferences in the amount of absorption, sometimes con- 
| siderable, are considered to be in part due to differ- 
ences in the pieces of charcoal. In order to ascertain 
the influence of long-continued heating on the absorp- 
tive power of charcoal, a piece of boxwood charcoal 

was kept at a strong red heat for more than an hour. 
Its absorption was then found to be 79, while in the 
ordinary way of heating it was 85. It would appear 
from these results that different kinds of charcoal dif- 
fer in their absorptive power for different gases. Log- 
wood charcoal absorbs most ammonia; fustic charcoal 
most carbonic acid; and ebony charcoal most cyano- 
| gen, 


peratures, 
The absorptive power of charcoal differs for differ- 


bining with oxygen; animal charcoal excels wood 


Nitrogen and hydrogen absorbed by charcoal, diffuse 
into an atmosphere of other gases with a force equal 
to a three-quarter inch column of mercury, 


Water expels mercury from the pores of charcoal in- | 
stantaneously, 


Dr. Smith concludes from his observations : 
That the selective character of porous bodies may be 


litte ill hak 
1, The condensibility of gases ; 

2. Attraction, and perhaps tendency to combine ; 
8. Capacity of combination. 


} Ovr Tastes or tHE Gas Companies.—We again call 
| the special attention of gas engineers to our tables of 
| the gas-liglit companies, and earnestly request them to 
That in any case the attraction which determines | examine the figures placed opposite the names of their 


the condensation of a gas is exercised at a distance | respective companies, and inform us of any errors 
“its regularity in the lantern was great, its manage- | greater than the distance of the atoms or molecules in | Which may appear 


We repeat this request because of 
our strong desire to have the tables perfect in every 
That the gases in porous bodies lie in concentric detail, Officers of gas companies will therefor confer a 


edge.” Again, on February 28, 1860, he reported to | strata, around the particles of the solid, which strata favor by complying with our wishes. We would like 


the Trinity House, after a subsequent experiment of six | are unequally attracted according to their distance, 





* Vide Chemical News, Vol. IV., p. 133. 


to be particularly informed of any recent changes in 
paths Tie the price of gas, and whether any companies charge 


* Phil. Mag., xxv., 364. the excise tax to consumers. 
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Town. State. 
DD te Bond sada s Mich, 
 .on. ban 6 idk ebes B>snees 0 
| RET RRE Cee ia aeees N.Y. 
Nw Ree ae x. E. 
OS es Va. 
ee a ee Pa. 
rr ee Pa 
GL 6 cs! Wwdwacaseneeek ; Til. 
ES ma nasee Pa. 
AMESBURY AND SALIspURY......| Mass 
Ee! eS 
ANN ARBOR ..... 5 aaa oe ts Mich. 
7 EES N.Y. | 
RRS a ae ee Ga, | 
ATTLEBORO’... .... ...........-| Mass. | 
AUBURN..... SC eee | Be. 
Ee i | 
AUGUSTA AND HALLOWSLL ..... Me, | 
Pg bcanacsy be soschbus oe Ind. 
ES: nok cccutesere Md. | 
DE sac peninsene ie Sees eee , Me. 
ee ee ee ee N.Y. | 
DSS dows deagsas 6 ovssuen Me. | 
ONS Sy SEER eS N.Y. | 
Bartts Caeex- ............ | Mich, | 
CE esuas, |. < ancobourts | Me, | 
cre ibcan senses eS. ae 
DNC Dis baw sVice aca lese Meee Wis. | 
nn. 4's saxtcnganien | Pa. | 
DES Haid od wees bo ces.cass | Mass. 
EEE EE N.Y. | 
oN EEE a Ce ae 
OT ee ee eee } TU. 
rs son od oh acee Poe SF 
tics Sovd pete bs sSgaweed Mass. | 
DRATTIMPORO’ .... 2.255 0cee- ces | Vi | 
Oe ae ko. Se 
EE Sadan opie” dbkue aoe | NJ. | 
ian yg cons sisk Pa. | 
RSSe oankbense wt BE ip a Be 
PNY os bnssde0 ee eee 
BROOKLINE... 2.2.0 se Mass. 
NE 7. baste sbisxex. ae or a 
BROWNSVIELE..... ... .... ee ae 
SR ieies cete-op ih eles ov kk « | N.Y. | 
SER oak whedbes oncdvecd | N. J, | 
BURLINGTON.......... ees Vt. | 
PRM cabs. ssccsepoceschs } Towa | 
OS ee er | Me. | 
OR Er Mass. | 
ee ae $e bd coweabed N. J 
Ee eee | N. ¥ | 
Canton........ ee ERR T Lo 
DR, «0 deoenks ce cae | N.J | 
EM © .05 Secensesce ...| Pa | 
DDG satcs esx essddesse% Pa. 
IS. civ ansiinsaces | Pa 
CATBRILL.... 2. 2. eceeees ee | 
CHAMBERSBURG ...............] Pa. } 
OEE rs | 
CHARLESTOWN .......... } 
See aad | 
CHARLOTTEVILLE........ ......- - | 
Cariséa..... OER BI: | Mass. | 
CuesTer........ oneikbass ool | 
Cuicaco | | 
CHicorer.... | | 
EEUU concen c0s0sscoes } | 
ers _- a 
Citizens’, BRoOKLYN........... | N.Y | 
SS. oc naw dawcn see } Tenn. | 
CLAREMONT....... Shick Cannéa | N.H. | 
RRR ERE RES oO. | 
DRM, oc, c<svcsaecsnessscccl Sen 
SAM edd nat +0 neoncesséua | N. Y | 
Ce hesh ain” pase obivd oe N.Y } 
EE EE re N.Y } 
Cotp WaTER.... ECE Bk 
OE eae aa I ~, 3 
EE stins 5000s s00neanuann | & C. | 
COLUMBIA......... AOE 
CoLumBus..... hie kitimeons wae | Ga. | 
So eo | 0. | 
Ss nicenedasnse snadace | N.H | 
Covineton AND Newport...... Ky. 
NENG ove pibtp osen case Md. 
DANBURY........ 6 cece pes Ct. 
EE See } Pa. 
DAVENPORT. ..... 00 seesce : Towa. | 
ska ah edn: Gerke youtaeneL eon 
Depaam.... ....... oo tuesaksen Mass. | 
er ere . > a. 
hese bw “hcicdas ccebeden | Mich. 
ET MIs 5000 stbannedd conk) Sa. oe 
TR EEE Mass 
} Del 
| N.H 
aba Pa. 
EE ees CU 
; 
East BoSTon............0% — Mass. 
East GREENWICH.............. R. L 
East Hampton.......:.. poses Mass. 
East New Yona. ............ Para 
DGhSsReebaocee ons secon | Md, 
ESSERE SERS: Pa. | 
Sp ewhtidh eerinetackos Me. | 
Nee K maeh aa | NJ. | 
Ex.icotr’s MILLS... .....-... Md. 
BEE woos cone s00cdedceecesne] Me. Re 
PEcsGh uses cov cvctncecessces Pa. 
ES SEER eer |} Ind, 
EXETER........ ee ececessecees | N.H 
CL SEES | Ot. 
PARR, WR iiices 000 se ducadundy ae 
Zo) ee eres ee 
Firtn Warp (Milwaukee)...... Wis 
Fisuxu..... ... covce sescccse] MM. 
ES FEE POR. Mass, | 
FLEMINGTON .... ee re i 
ks oso ncting oaknnten N.Y. 
ED sss s06uscbabmactll Ind. | 
des ccusecebscs So 
Freprrick Ciry...... nie éontts Md. | 
FREDERICKSBURG. .... .......... Va. 
Freponia (Natural Gas).... a. ¥. 


RNDUED ssecckos<seccccesee.| TE 


Yhartered 
Capital. 


50,000 
20,000 
25 000 
30.000 
106,530 
200.06 
60,000 
75.000 
40,000 
30,000 
100,000 
22 00 
20,900 
5V,000 
6,000 
80,000 
80,000 
84,700 
10,000 


AD0,0009 
120,000 
32,000 
65.009 
15.000 
15,000 
14,000 
20,000 
30,000 
50,000 
40,000 
50000 
40,000 
40.00 
50.000 
1,000,000 
21000 
90.000 
50,000 
50,000 
3H .000 
25.000 
66,000 
2,000,000 


600,000 
100 000 
75,000 
65,000 


90,000 
300,000 
800,000 

5a ooo 

19,0 0 

50,000 

16,000 

30,000 

15,000 


30,000 
723,800 
200.000 

14,000 

15,000 
100,000 

35,000 

1,800,000 
50,000 
40,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 

20 000 
200,100 

30,000 

10,000 

50,000 

80,000 

25,000 

37,00 

44,000 

50,000 

54,000 

100,000 

50,000 

100,000 
60,00 


50,000 
30,000 
56,000 
50.000 
40,000 
80,000 
509,000 
25,000 
150,000 
12,000 


50,000 
100,000 


138,000 
11,200 
30,000 
50,000 

9,000 

125,000 
50,900 

100,000 
10,000 
50,000 
638.000 
60,000 
6,000 


20,000 
26,000 
25,000 
50,000 
10,000 
100,000 
20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
80,000 
36,000 
T2500 
10,000 
20,000 


Par Val. 


Per Sh 


% 


100 


Seimi- 
Ann’l 
Div’d. 


ioe o> 
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Lm lercol | sol ml vo! 
we 


70 


dm St 


a | 


_ 
ors 


Lmcocol ml ml | | 
ee 


~~ 


rl} lust olbleal 


le 


Dividends Payable. 


May & November. 
Do. 
January & July. 
Do. 

City Works. 
May & Noventer. 
Do. 
Private Works. 
January & July, 
Do. 

Do. 

March & September. 
do. 
January & July. 
do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Private Works, 


June & December. 
January & July. 
Do. 

April & October. 
May & November. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

June & December, 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
June & December. 
0. 
Do. 
January & July. 


oO, 
February & August. 
January & July. 
Do. 
February & Aucust. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. , 


Do. 
February & August, 
April & October. 
January & July. 
March & September. 
October. 
March & September, 
January & July. 
May & Novewhber. 
Private Works. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

March & September. 
Do. 


January & July. 
April & October. 
January & July. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

March & September. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

April & October. 
Do. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 
June & December. 


do. 
February & August. 

January & July. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private Works. 
January & July. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
June & December. 
Do 


January & July. 
0. 
Do. 
June & December. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
Private Works. 
January & July. 
Do. 

April & October. 
January & July. 


Do, 
March & September. 
Do. 


City Works. 
January & July. 
io. 

Do. 

May & November. 





Population 
of 


Gas District. 


4,900 
3500 
65,000 
3,000 
9,000 
25,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5.000 
7.000 
4,000 
5,500 
6,000 
12,000 
2,000 
10,000 
9,000 
10,000 
8590 


150.000 
12,000 
2,00 
10,000 
8,000 


7.000 
3,500 
4,000 
2.000 
4,000 
10,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
130,000 
8.000 
10,000 
5,000 
8.000 
6,000 
1.500 
$500 
75,000 


70,000 
5,000 
10,000 
8,000 


10,000 
20.000 
15,000 
8,000 
6,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2.000 
8..00 
8.000 
50,000 
30,000 
8,500 
4,000 
8,000 
4,000 
100,000 


12,000 
225,000 
135,000 

5,000 
8,000 
20,000 
3,000 
2,500 
5,000 
8,500 
4,000 
4.1000 
6,000 
4,500 
5,000 
30,000 
8,000 
28,000 
6,000 


2,000 
8000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,500 
30,000 
3,000 
14,600 
2,000 


8,000 
17,000 


20,000 
38,000 
5,000 

12,000 
1,500 
6,000 
8,000 

14,000 
4,000 
5,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 
8,000 

12,000 
7.000 

10,000 
1,500 
5,000 
8,000 
6,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 
4,500 
2,000 

10,000 


per 1009 








Price 
Feet. 


8 50 
3 00 
8 00 
8 30 
3 50 
300 
3 5) 
3 50 
3 00 
00 
00 
w 
ow 
5 00 
6 00 
7 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 50 
oO 
50 
oo 
75 
00 


“1S & Oro 


) 
00 
Ov 
20 
oO 
oo 
wo 
oo 
SO 
7) 
oo 
00 
oo 
ow 
mH) 
Oo 
oo 
0 


Ce en en 


oo 
OO 


> & & 
oe 


00 


8 50 
3 
8 AD 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
ao 
00 
oo 
00 
oo 
00 
00 
dO 
aU 
00 
50 
iw) 
50 


00 
00 
00 
ovo 
00 
00 
60 
00 
60 
50 
00 
oo 
00 
00 
Oo 
00 
00 


DOr ROR ROKR RDO DDE MOE ORO ROR RE DCO 


~ 


mm COCO MI 


00 
00 
50 
oo 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 


00 
50 


COM COM CO MTCOOH1CD i i CO OO me Oo tO 


eseevezersey 


hOB EER OR DCO 
ZSSsssssess 





Asked 


120 


150 


“ 


ito 
140° 
105 


100. 
105 
90 


105, 
ibd 


128. 


160 


110 


Offered 
pr. cent. pr. cent. 


140 


125, 


150 


145 


| 
} 
| 
} 








| 





Very scarce. 


REMARKS. 


None in market, 


) Formerly used Sanders’ Water-Gas. Re- 
cently altered to Coal Gas-Works. 


None for sale, 


Passed last dividend, 


§ Watering place.—These Works only run 
in summer. 


Owned by G. T. Sutton. 


Stock wanted. 


Formerly Rosin-Gas, but now Coal. A 
well managed company. Stock firmly 
held. 


Excellent Stock. No sales. 


No transactions. 


A very good Company. 


Make Petroleum-Gas. 


Unlimited supply of Natural Gas, 
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Char- 
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1859 
1858 


1855 
1859 
1858 
1854 
1853 
1851 


1859 











GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES .—Continued. 


Compiled from official sources expressly for the American Gas-Licar Journay. 


Town. 


dhs spav a Ndas aatesua 
PU i iwices cagcmmetvessess 
UR cane Seen ctccascscuteson 
avin y ies cased cicctvanee 
DAR PORTOR ooo. cess cecccccess 
a sc cence wns Veeen need 
MET, cwesdceeeces 0b tuheesse 
GERMANTOWN... ..ccccceescees 


Gumnn’s FPALsS......cccees 
GIMGOMITRR. oc cere ccccccccces 
GLOVERBVILLE ....cccccscccccee 
CARD TAPIGG. «.. ccccccccces 
GREAT BARRINGTON,.......40. 
| ET er | 








GREENSRORO’ 
GRRENSRURG.. 22. ..ssccccccces 


Serer eee 
ERR cioednce obscene eres | 
HIANNIBAL 
POMEL. 565 5cncceecnonces 
PEs Sc cs casabipesesece 
FEAMEOUED vec ccce esecsese os 
HaStings... ... NS vednasicceuses 
TEAVERncccce « secvccces ° 
BEAVEROTRAW .... cece 
BUAWOIVUEAR 6040 ccccesse cecses 
PUGMPOTBAD 50 ceccccerceseces 


HOLYOKE....... Fina une ae wide . 
Homer & CORTLANDT........... 
Ears « Woyivdes viccedsel 
HORNELLSVILLE 
PTs baldiwe: Sectnce046.6eae 
BOGMTENGTON . . oc cccccsvscsescs 
ys TY ry rT eriT rere 





TRUEAMAPOLM... 0c. secccaseces 
I Aer err eer 
PUMA cds cnvesvda ve cssccacss 


FACHOON 0 cB icc seccveces sae 
TROD cating noo ces cccuscsncces 
J —— Bo swan ‘aba 
J ACKSONVIMBE, 00. .ccseseee oee- 
SMITA: 0 a0 ccndeccedades 
JACKSONVILLE....... vaeebeweus 
PAMAIOA 6 cdcicce sscccsccascecs | 
JAMAICA PLAIN........ 0050000] 
TAMINIOTE caviin cis cee csccccs 
FAMESVIELB. 2... cccccs sess ccces | 
JEFFERSONVILLE, .......0000000% 
SONNE GREY Secs eh cose ssceccds 
JERSEY SHORE... 00.602 e eee eee 
JOUNSTOWN.......-.. Seesaedes } 
GOERME cone cccee. cone wocesace 





MEAD AMAZOO.. . cc cccseccsece «f 
ITE, ov oa sig vice bbe ceeescccsena 
esa idcade ose < ses ieeages | 
POS I Farr 
Ee ere ere 
Ye eee 


IIL c's 6 60uk BO seabineas 
LA Crossé CITY.... 000 sees] 
AP RTOTER, 0 oc cecsecccs cceoes 
RRMOURTVIELS 00 ccs Mecces 
DRA < <'noc ces tnecdeoee. | 
LANCASTER .....- ones seneecee] 
LAMSINBURG. ..55..02.sccccccsce | 
MAI iscc cove toese-ccvbace | 
LBAVENWORTH.......60000- 200. 
ES Gs nddeesc cscs cess 

EAE PPE ns ake on ses sav cweverecs 
See ere 
CEs o's \6'e 40 66 Sos 4000 al 
BEE noob 66040000000 | 
DE cat ccccvn sees e600 «atl 
BADORE WRRAD 060 cece cncceses | 
LATPLO ROCK .00. ccccccces: ie) 
LOCKBAVEN ..6..-- sees eeeeeees| 
LOCKPORT . 200 cece ccccesecs 
LOUISVILLE 
LOWELL. 0.220080: eos 
LYBOCMBURG ..0- 2200 cesccccscee] 
LGM ees secs ccccvccescescces 


| 
MACON.......05 dub deean heveca 
BABIN ccd. ceccee cocccsvces | 
ee Sora ata cial 
Matpen & MELROSE....... | 
MEAMATOMR occ cscccescccccsecs| 
MANCHESTER 
Manarran (N. Y. City)....... 
MANSFIELD. ......++ 
MARBLEHEAD 
MARLBORO’... 0.202.252 eeeeetee 


PRM 5. vice vce vecccccscece 
DRMABVTAB. 6655s cece cccccves 
Ps Ri odevcesceW re iceensas 
DEI bh eSic est vedveascunces 
IN in cca ns vsine tb Foo dene 
Merropouitan (N. Y. City).... 

MIDDLEBORO’........ ........-- 
MIUDDLETOWN...........--.000-- 
MIDDLETOWN... . 6... see oeees 





PIINIEIN. 5s 0.00 kckcnscccsace 
MORRBISTOWN......... cee eeeee 
Mount HOLuy................. 
Mount VERNON.......... 0.2005 
PL Bin dn sndeocdccceacs 





NAMNTUGRET 2... .cccccsccccces 





State. 











Chartered 
Capital. 


25,000 
12,000 


70,000 
25,000 
150,000 
100,000 
75,000 
Merged 
20,000 
85,000 
40,000 
15,000 
50,000 
5,000 
50,000 
20,000 
100,000 
12,000 
80,000 


15.000 
15,000 
£100,000 
850,000 
100,000 
200,000 


50,000 
20,000 
15,000 
16,000 
100,000 
80,000 
20.000 
40,000 
30,000 
12,000 
50,000 
18,000 
7,325 


150,000 
40,000 
75,000 


25,000 
80,000 
50.000 
80,000 
50.000 
25,000 
20,000 
10,000 
25,000 
50,000 
80,000 
800,000 
15,000 
80,000 
800,000 


80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
50,000 
20,000 
63,000 


20,000 
100,000 
60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
25,000 
25,000 
200,000 
200,000 
26,000 
25,000 
20,000 
100,000 
80,000 
100,000 
112,000 
20,000 
28,000 
100,000 
600,000 
200,000 
70,000 
55.000 
80,000 


75,160 
160,000 
100,000 

50,600 

40,000 
100,000 

4,000,000 

25,000 

40,000 

20,000 

50,000 


2,000 
800,000 
20,000 
1,000,000 
15,000 
50,000 


20,000 
100,000 
10,000 
400,000 
200,000 
40,000 
100,000 


50,000 


50,000 





| 
| 





Par Val. 


Per Sh, 
% 


25 


100 


100 
25 
50 
dO 
25 

into 
50 
50 


50 


100 


100 





rT TTT ET bel 


« 
o 





Semi- 
Ann’! 
Div’d. 


Dividends Payable. 


See) May & November. 


— | do. 


Do. 
a January & July. 
— | § May & November. 

4 | Do. 

24 Do. 
Philadelphia Works. 
8 January & July. 
3 | February & August. 

January & July. 
Do.4 
Do. 
April & October. 
Do 


- 
& 


January & July. 
Jo. 

April & October. 

May & November. 


January & July. 
do, 

Do, 

| Do. 

4 | Do. 

4 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

| do. 

| Do. 

| Do. 

| Do. 

} Do. 

| Do, 

| Do. 
February & August. 


2 | co | 


te 


Jo. 


| June & December. 


| 


| Do. 
February & August. 
January & July. 


ol | 


rs 


| 
| Do. 
| Do. 

Do. 
| Do. 
| Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
_- June & December. 


Pieml li dle 


ool ex 


5 Do. 

a Do. 

-- January & July. 
1k 


Doubtful. 
— April & October. 


Do. 

June & December, 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Private Works. 
February & August. 
January & July. 
February & August. 

Jo 
January 
Do 
April & October. 
January & July. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 
February & August. 
D 


alan! al | 


& July. 


o 


— 


9 


os 


xl ool 


0. 
January & July. 
Do. 


o 


| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
June & December. 
oO. 
January & July. 
Private Works. 
March & September. 
Private Works. 
Do. 


LI tel I 


Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 

Do. 


Do. 
February & August. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
April & October. 
D 


Lol looml le 


0. 
January & July. 


oo 





February & August. 





Population 
of 
Gas District. 


2,000 
4,000 


8,000 
1,800 
7.000 
S000 
6,000 
12.000 
2 500 
4,000 
5.009 
8,000 
8,000 
2,000 
38.000 
2.500 
20,000 
8,000 
2,000 


2,000 


6,000 
25.000 
5,000 
25,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5.000 
4,000 
1,000 
30,000 
4,000 
8.000 
6,000 
2.500 
2 000 
8,000 
2.000 
2,000 


15,000 
4,000 
6,000 


6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2.000 
4,000 
7,000 
6,000 
8,000 
4,000 
12,000 
4,000 
80,000 
2 OOO 
8,000 
6,000 


10,000 
4.500 
10,000 
B00 
5.000 
4,000 


4 nl ) 
10,000 
10,000 

2,600 
10,000 

5,000 

7,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 

4,1 00 

4,000 
10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,000 

4.009 
80,000 
50,000 

6,000 
20,000 

4,000 


5,000 
10,100 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
25,600 
600,000 
10,000 
1,000 
8,000 
7,000 
7,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
12,000 


200,000 


5,000 
3,000 


24,000 
80,000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 


8,500 
2,000 


8,000 





6,000 


Price 


per 1000 


Feet. 


4 50 
7 00 


00 
ow 
Oo 
00 
Oo 
25 
Oo 
OO 
ah) 
50 
00 
ao 
00 
00 
00 
oo 
OO 


oOxnor PI ROO RDO RR OOO 


ao 


00 


Rey 


50 
00 
OO 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


50 
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Asked 


150 


150) 


125° 


300 ; 


: 
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Offered 


pr. cent. pr. cent, 


140, 


j 00 } 





ur 








39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DEALER IN GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 


REMARKS. 


Close corporation. 


Stock in demand. 


Works not yet built, 


No sales since formation of Hoboken Co, 


Said to be a fraud. 


{ But $451,400 stock has been sold. 
Comp&ny has a large contingent fund 


and undivided profit on hand, 


Owned by G. T. Sutton, 
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CORRECTED BY JOHN B. MURRAY, Wo. 


Char- | 


tered. 


1852 
1850 
1858 
1552 
1846 
1856 
1852 


184 
1859 
1852 
1853 
1849 
1858 
1857 
1856 


1856 
1860 
1859 
1854 


1855 
1857 





IN THE UNITED 


GAS- LIGHT COMPANIES 
Compiled from official sources expressly for the American iaatades JOURNAL, 
39 NASSAU STREET, 


} 
3 | 


































Town, State. 
| 
OT eT ee 
PORRTURAR, « «eve ssescenscsegess Tenn. | 
rer Miss. | 
De ee ee ee ae 
de in iasoes pneu this | N.J. | 
PROP AME ..5ccccccrccccceccccese Pi 
New Beprorp...........-.---- Mass. | 
a... a5 px snpboese ss | N.C. 
ESR. Wo ssceneseccane | Ct. 
New BRuNswick.... .....-....| N. J. 
NEWBORG ..... 2... cccrcccced *.| N.Y. 
NEWBURYPORT... ........-+.+. | Mass. 
TEORGEER.. . coccecccos cscese Del 
Se ERE. oon cesensescobece ct. 
Maw TOMBOS.... 2202222200000. Ct. 
SIN. 0s spneescc0ce | Ia 
SEE anne ened seeccce coe R.I 
Newton & WaTERTOWN........| Mass. | 
RE (ee 
NEWTON ........5-25 coeeeeeeee | Pa. | 
New Youk........ jeetesunea ee 4 
ee ee | N.Y. 
NorRFOLK........ a abate ian | Va. | 
ICR cas anposnverinese |} Pa. | 
Nort ATTLEBORO’............. | Mass. 
NorTHERN LIBERTIES .......... | Pa. 
ees OS eee | Mass. 
NORTHAMPTON........ + pulbedaes | Mass. | 
Nortit BRIDGEWATER........... | Mass. 
EE cns Sunbeends ons ; c& | 
Es. << vsccessccsssee secs ae ae 
NORWICH....0..0. seseesees oe | Ce. | 
NORWICH ............ . eS 
i IE RS .| NY. 
OBERLIN... 2.05 cecsccccsceces ~~ eh 
OGbDENSBURG nu. ¥. 7 
I N.J. | 
OSWEGO........... | N.Y, 
Beek oes co oulig. ee 
a “4 N.Y. | 
OT. 555 snveccennvaewet Ky. | 
I tee cgcnd skcbanek pohe Ky. 
EERE See | oO | 
POEMTBA.. 26 scccesvvesess soot Seas | 
ENE I eT 
PAWEUUERE. 05 ccce vccssene..) BL | 
EE Se pee N.Y. | 
CE oc, ashe soon ION | N.Y. | 
Peopixs’, OHICaGo..... ........ WW. | 
a thentakad. anen<dh. sit See OU 
EERE Va. 
DRONA 0, wes cab sane Pa. | 
are  sehethieaee i aes 
A: dt noes opkevtdbedd Pa. | 
PD iis vet ikea Sonn roe Mass. | 
ee | Cal 
| ES SAE N. J. 
IED bite a ign ins va nein | N.Y. 
* SRE MESES | Mass. | 
Port CHester.................| N-¥ 
a ee 
PORTLAND. ... | Me. 
PORTLAND |; Oreg 
PUMP OMAGM.,....cocee oo ove | Texas 
I cine nddanesy vous .| Nu 
EE, 55.5.0 cnbcsese +be6s8 ee 
SE nn naw pas +ckante | Va. 
re. conn sokuecin | Pa, 
ND 355 race conssob$s -.| _Pa. 
POUGRKREPSIE ... ....| N.Y. 
EE dG ranesrsénetewnse R. I. 
ER 5” sa higacensathcneee 
SMighiisb<5 hots saes Oss Sa0u Mass. 
ER sascnss 2600 is eeewenees Wis. 
a wad easios N, J. 
SE vitkkeehs sce’ sots seen | N.C. 
REARS... ..000.-00 Seaigeawahl Pa. 
cen cage nes o0esacsal ~ eee 
hd -dinkg seen coxk eee | Mass. 
cpabasee nosesse 0. 
KOCHESTER............ ee & 
NE che cacseneescosonse« Ii. 
Rock Istanp........ + caanlgibtecas Ii. 
engl Me. 
AS ES REPERe Dere N. ¥. 
Seuneer: and Kineston........ N.Y. 
OO RON ee Mass. 
BRAM. oc5 vcne o csncsccsecses Vt. 
BADD. cc ccncccoce cece scccvess Me. 
SACRAMENTO... 2... se seeeee| Cal. 
Sac HarBor.... .....-. oceans N.Y 
Sant ALBANS. .... ew aeeseene’ Vt. 
Saint JoHNSBURY....... son ones Vt. 
Saint JOSEPH. ........-..++ eee] Mo. 
DTCs: pve sasenrsnes «| Mo. 
Saint Pavu..........-. Sebves see} Min 
SaLem.......- 5 
SALEM........ 
SaLEeM...... es ° 
SALIsBURY........+.+ 
Sauispury MILLs 
SaLMON FALUS...........--05 oe Me. 
San ANTONIO.... 
San Dieco 
SANDUSKY.... 
Sanpwicu.. 
San FRANCISCO.... .... 
Sararoca SPRINGS. .. N.Y. 
SAUGRETIES ..... ..+++s eooe| N.Y, 
SaVANNAH...... oe wees | Ga. 
SCHENECTADY.... ....00-.2.0..| N.Y.* 
Scranton, Gas and Ww ater. scale 
SELMA .... ccccosccces.s| Ala. 
Seneca PALs AND WATERLOO, . | N.Y. 
PETRI ORE. 60s s occaccacsoenss La. 
Since Sinc.. -| N.Y. 
SmYRNA..... nein ; Del. 
NN rr | Mass. 
IID, «000 .suceccccnse | Mass 
Sours BosrTox................. | Mass 
SPRINGFIELD.............0004.. Be * 
she rncccste os250- mM. | 
SPRINGFIELD........--.20+0005 es) Mass, | 
BRAMPORD. cov c2cs cece scaseces Ct. 
STaTEn Iscamp.. . ..0.c002 oe) N.Y. | 


Chartered 
Capital. 


45,000 
200,000 
46,000 
200,000 
362,000 
30,000 
130 000 
22,000 
80,000 
100,000 
67,000 
150,000 
32,300 
250,000 
70,000 
1,500,000 
130,200 
800,000 
80,000 
20,000 
1,000 000 
15,000 
60,000 
41.700 
50,000 
400 000 
25,000 
35,000 
16,000 
80,000 
80,000 
75,000 
12,000 
20,000 


10,009 
75,000 
65,000 
81,250 
45,000 
40,000 
25,000 


75,000 
40,000 
12,000 
125,000 
75,000 
31,000 
12,000 
500,000 
100,000 
120,000 
8,000,000 
50,000 
310,000 
50,000 
39,009 
25,000 
16,000 
40,000 
50,000 
20,000 
300,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Ssens2= 
222222222 


~eezesiee 
$223 


228, 
22 


75,000 





Par Val 
| per Sh. 


HU 
mw) 
50 
50 
50 
100 
100 
100 
20 
20 
20 
10} 
10 
25 
50 
100 
100 
100 


50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
100 
p25) 
25 
100 
150 
25 
2 
50 
100 


100 
100 


100 





“emi- | 
Ann’l | 
Div. 


E 


> 


1 1 gol mmce! prcom | | 


zo | ox | 


oS So 
_ >> 


| met om eo | | ml 


PLES il mel | 


| ww 
_+ 


a 


Ph soll lellall IIL lalmewlalll le 


easel! | | | 


ol | whowhonneagns | og | 


| 





Dividends Payable. 


January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
May & November. 
Do. 
Do. 
June & December. 
0. 


City Works. 


March & September. 


January & July. 
June & December. 
February & August. 
January & July. 


May & November. 


Do. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 

June & December. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 
City Works. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 
April & October. 

Do. 


Do. 
January & July: 
Do. 


Do. 

April & October. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


March & september. 


January & July. 


June & December. 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 
May & Novrinber. 
January & July. 

City Works. 
January & July. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jane & December. 
January & July. 
Do. 


April & October. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 
June & December. 
——— & July. 


eee * “ August. 
May & November 


De. 

Do. 

Do. 
April & October. 
Private Works. 


Do, 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
Private Works. 
January & July. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
January & July. 
February & Augus*, 
April & Oetober. 
January & July. 


NEW YORK, DBALS R in GAS- LIGHT SHARES. 


Population 


|Gas District. | 








of 


20, 000 
16,000 
45,000 
7,000 
15,000 
6,600 
8,000 
8,000 
10,000 
9,000 
4,000 
80,000 
12,000 
120,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 
2,500 
100,000 
8,000 
40,000 
8,000 
6.000 
40,000 
30,000 
4,500 
1,000 
6,000 
4,000 
12,000 
2.500 
2,500 


1,200 
9,000 
6,900 
15,000 
6,000 
5.000 
4,000 


4,000 
2.500 
3,000 
20,000 
12.000 
4,000 
8,000 
100,000 
8,000 
20,000 
650,000 
6,500 
60,000 
4,500 
4,5 
2,500 
5,000 
8,000 
4,900 
3,000 
30,000 
8500 
2.500 
6,500 
10.000 
4,000 
8,500 
10,000 
15,000 
60,000 


12,000 
00,0.0 


20, 000 
4,000 


8,000 
40,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
180,000 
10,000 


Price 
jper 10¢ 
Feet. 


8 50 
3 50 
5 00 
3 50 
3 2 
5 40 
290 
3 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
oo 
00 
00 


CO ee ee me Oo ee ee ss A ee hes 2 ti ae a a oA ta: en te 
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= 
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= 
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O) 
= 
— 
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= 
S 


Came So 
¥ 
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Ss 
S 


8 00 
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Ti) Asked 


+ hte 
~ 


300° 
90 





105 


115 





120° 
122 


1i0 
70 


100 


110 


140 











STATES, Reinet. 


Offered 
|pr. cent. pr. cent. 


-- 


ilo 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








REMARKS, 


Always a favorite stc ck, 


Well managed and | ept quiet. 


None in market. 
Do. 


Good works, built by Hoy, J~., 4 Xennedy. 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 
Works leased to Gilbert T. Suttcn, 


What is this pany doing? 


{ Jeff. Davis has extinguished the gas-lights 
7 of Richmond, Va. , 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1868. 


About trying Water-Gas. 


Petroleum Gas, 

















GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES 


Compiled from official sources expressly for the American Gas-Ligut Journat. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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CoRsaetes BY JOHN B. MURRAY, No. 39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DEALER IN GAS-LIGHT SHARBS. 
|Par Val.| Semi- | Po pale ation | Price } 
Char- | Chartered | ’ tes I Asked | Offered | 
No. } 2 } Sh. | vidends Payable. , or 1006 | =) 3 
em. enna = Capital. | wt ™ | Div'd.| ree Gas District. ae pr. cent. pr. cent. | compas 
375 | 1959 | SraunTon ............ ses. cacat | ie 18,000 DO 6 | January & July. 4,000 | 700 
76 STEUBENVILLE... ........ «- 0. 150,000 100 ak Do. 15,°00 | 4 00 
77 STOCKTON... . 2c. .cccccccccee| Cal. 50,000 — — | Do. | 8,000 | 10 00 
78 1848 SYRACUSB........ 2.20. RE, FS 125,000 25 5 | March & September, | 25,000 | 3 00 112 
79 TAMAQUA. .......0000 ec0ee Pa. 40,000 25 _ Do. 3,000 | 400 | 
380 1859 TARRYTOWN and IRVINGTON. N.Y. 70,000 50 _ January & July. | 3,000 | 400 | 
81 1853 oy ens Mass 100,000 50 4 Do. | 10,000 | 400 | 
82 TERRE HAUTE...........00.0055 Ind. 100,000 100 = | Do. 38,000 400 | 
183 THOMPSONVILLE...... .... seeee Ct. 25,000 50 — | Do. 4,000 450 | 
84 | Sarre 0. 25,000 20 — | Do. 4,000 4 00 | eo 
85 | 1858 | Toumpo........ .... ........-. 0. 100,000 50 3 | Do. 800 | 350 | “nis 
86 | 1847 | TRENTON...................... N. J 100,000 20 4 | Do. | 15,000 | 860 | .... | iio | 
87 1848 MEETS. ve ccbeade aveoe en N.Y 200,000 100 4 | June & December. | 35,000 | 38 60 | 160 Ris 
} | | 
Coe) 1856 | Unwaws... .... ...........05. 0. 80,000 | 25 | — | April& October. | 8,500 | 400 | 
= 389 1849 Se hs 50 cinccaccvcsenaya N.Y 80,000 100 4 0. 22,000 8 60 | | 
390 | 1858 | VickspuRG.................... Miss, 66,000 50 sae March & September. | 4,000 | 450 
91 1859 VIMCBMMRB. ... ...cccces covces Ind. 25,000 100 — January & July. | 2,000 | 400 | 
| 
a a N.Y. 2,500 _ ~ Private Works. 1,000 | 600 | .... aks: 
93 | 1853 err eee Mass. 100,000 100 4 January & July. 8,000 | 400 |... Sd 
94 1857 LEAS ee Mass. 30,000 20 _ Do. 8,500 | 400 | .... ae 
95 | 1861 IIIS i553 sos Gudeccacssss o0 0. 30,000 50 — Do. 4,000 | 38 00 ee aes 
96 1854 MINS xk <5 Noene «hv adeis R. I. 20,000 25 + Do, 8,000 | 4 00 | ose _ 
197 | 1855 | Wasnincton...-............. D. C. 500,000 20 5 | Do. 50,000 | 325 | 150 148 
98 1859 _ ee ee eee N.C, 15,000 100 — | April & October, 1500 | 600 | .... cca 
99 1848 WASHINGTON .... ........000005 Pa. 20,000 25 4 January & July. 4,000 | 800 | np. 
400 1854 _  eaeaert ert Ct. 100,000 25 _— Do. 4,000 | 4 00 vies 
1 1852 | WATERFORD... .... .......... N.Y. 12,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 | 400 seen | 
2 1852 WATERTOWN... 0... cece eeeees N.Y. 20,000 100 _ Do. 10,000 | 7 00 sacl 
B 1856 WATERTOWN. ... 2... 0... cece Wis. 25,000 100 _ Do. 5,000 | 5 00 a Ae 
4 1858 , weiss ope Wis. 80,000 50 _ Do. 3,000 | 4 50 see 
5 1857 SE a Et, os ome Miss. 20,000 100 — April & October. 4,000 | 5 00 ean A 
6 1854 West CamprinGr.............. Mass. 60,000 100 _ Fevruary & August. 10.000 | 4 00 enn 
7 1852 WESTCHESTER..... ....... 2... Pa. 100,000 25 2h do. 8,500 3 50 Raat 
8 Lf) * Mass. 25,000 100 6 | Do. 4,000 | 4 00 ee 
9 MEGS, Sackiccns sss se. o0s 0. 20,000 25 — | ; | 5 00 ec 
410 | 1857 | West.Porr................... N. Y. 50,000 —_ = United States Military | Academy. | 2 00 rake 
1a | 1058 | WaeerTnor........00000000000 N.y. | 100,000 | 50 3 January & July. 10,000 | 360 | ‘8 | 
12 1850 Ll ee ee Va. 75,000 25 6 Do. 12,000 | 2 70 
13 Ware PLAmNg................. N. Y. 20,000 20 _ Do. 
14 1856 WILKESBARRE.................. Pa. 50,000 50 _ May & November. 4,000 | 8 80 ae 
15 1850 WILLIAMSBYRG................. N.Y. | 1,000,000 50 5 January & July. 60,000 | 38 00 tas, 
16 1858 WILLIAMSBURG.... ............ Va, 80,000 25 a Do. | 8,000 | 400 if Camp-fires of the Union Army light up 
17 1857 WILLIAMSPORT. ..............- Pa, 70,000 25 4 Do. } 8,500 | 3 80 | this place at present, 
18 1859 WILLIMANTIC. .............2006- Ct. 12,000 _ -- Do. | 2,500 | 3 50 
19 1853 WILMINGTON... 0... cee cc cee ee N.C 60,000 5 5 Do. 8,000 | 5 00 
420 1852 | WILMINGTON.................. Del. 200,000 50 5 February & August. 20,000 | 8 00 
21 1854 | ya. 86,000 50 6 January & July. 5,000 | 4 00 
22 | 20,000 _ — Do. 8,000 4 00 
23 | 1956 | 10,000 | 50 4 Do. 4.000 | 6 00 
24 1853 32,600 | 100 4 April & October. 4,000 3 50 
25 1856 | 25,000 | 50 _- January & July. 6,000 3 00 
26 1849 | 160,000 | 100 5 Do. 15,000 3 50 
27 1855 | 40,000 | 50 _ Do. 8,000 4 00 
28 1364 . a 75,000 | 50 84 Do. 6,500 4 00 1024 | 
29 RD eT. 6S vaguie'e'c cd pw owcaice Pa. 40,000 | BT 8 "June & December. 10,000 8 50 Est 
430 BMG os occs scien veuees 8. C. 20,000 | 2% _ 0. 4,000 4 00 
31 1858 ES id anit o-seccuvele tess Mick, 20,000 | 50 5 February & August. 6,000 4 00 
32 1850 MEG Si Akad 0 cle cose inne’ ae Cal. 80,000 | 100 — Do. 2,000 | 10 00 
| 
33 1843 ZANESVILLE. ...4.-.0.0000005 as 0. 44,600 25 4 Do. 10,000 8 50 
\ 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
o} ! i | 
} ‘Pa ‘ar Val.| | Semi- [ Population ‘Price | 
No, ome Town. |province| yan | per Sh. | An’ | Dividends Payable. jper 1000 sated |o Offered | | REMARKS 
‘ | ahi $ 4 Div’ ‘| Gas District. | Feet. pr. cent. |pr. cent. | 
1 1854 BaLaviie ls ehh euiaas | C. W. 83,040 100 ry January & July. 1,200, | 500 | aa 
2 1854 BRANTFORD.... .......0.000005 | C. W. 82,000 100 2h Do, | Dome 
3 BROCKVILLE. ... 2... 20.0. c eens Cc. W. 50,000 o _- Do. 5,000 | 400 eset e 
4 EG Sa.5 cuts. 6) 2045060495 N. B. 50,000 _ _ } en, 
5 1854 CHARLOTTE TOWN.............. P. E. I. 50000 100 5 Do. 6000 | 3 50 ra 
5 1857 SIL gio slp np htc nein c¥ae Cc, W. 80,000 - — February & August. 4,000 | “ae 
7 Ee C. W. 80,000 _ -- Do. 6,000 | 4 00 wey 
8 FREDERICK......... 0... sees N. B. ,000 -- — bol Epes 
9 1843 es occ esas cgupacwa N.S. 160,000 40 7 80,000 8 00 ae 
10 1850 BEAMINOM. 0.5 2... cece scence Cc. W. 125,000 40 5 March & September. 20,000 | 3 50 Nee 
11 1848 POD ic iiccces. sags. acodicawe Cc. W. 80,000 100 _ 6,0 | 8 50 Bs, 
32 | 1858 | Lonpon........ Sabie kas oes abe C. W. 100,000 20 5 May & _ 5,000 | 5 00 Rhy 
13 1847 MONTREAL...> ..........00002+ ©. E. 400,000 40 _ March & September. 110,000 | 280 | 113 Last sale at this figure. 
14 | 1854 | Orrawa.....-.ccccecceec cerns C. W. 40,000 40 5 0. 5,000 | 4 50 | we 
15 1859 Pom? LAV. .... 0... sce cee eeee 0. E. 25,000 25 _ January & July. 4,000 8 50 eat 
16 1859 Port HOPE............+-22505 1. W. 28,000 20 4 May & November. 4,500 3 50 Bee. A 
BF | SOO tM ncna chs cece sess ceracs ©. E. 200,000 | 200 4 January & July. 61,000 | 3 00 | ite 
18 1848 Saint CATHERINE’S............. c. W. 80,000 20 — May & November. 7,000 | 4 50 <a : 
19 | 1859 | Saiwr Hyacintue.............. LE. 5000 | 2 | — Do. 4,000 | 400 |. | he 
20 SainT JOWN.... 22... ccc eee eens N. B. 170,000 85 _ June & December. 25,000 3 50 110 | #110 © Sales at this figure. 
21 Sainr JOHN’S..............0005 N. F. ,000 _— 4 Do. 80,000 wae | das 
22 1858 Datos cascbasn.sied gee Cc. E. 14,000 20 4 Do. 4,000 3 00 ee 
23 | 1848 | ToRonTO........ .......000006- ©. W. 400,000 | 100 4 February & August. 50,000 | 3 833 Rs) . 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN CUBA, MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
=— a Oe pee eemsie a = 
‘|Par Val. /Semi- Population | | Price | 
Char- Chartered | er sh. | An'’l | Dividends Payable of {per 1000| Asked Offered MARKS 
as tered. aa oe Capital. ™ Div’d. . Gas District. | Feet. i cent. pr. cent. = 
1 CALLAO,....... Siviunie reed teen Chile. _ _ January & Duly. 20,000 | r 00 Pte 
2 : Se rer ee ree Cuba, 50,000 — —_ Jo. 180,000 5 00 ay 
3 1857 5 500 10 Do. in Fe 
4 —_ _ Do. 12,000 | 500 eee) ; 
5 _ a Do. 14,000 5 50 .... || § These four towns are lighted by the Com 
6 = — Do. 10,000 5 00 ae { pania Cubana of Havana. 
7 _ _ Do. 16,000 | 500 es j 
8 150,000 _— _ Do. 35,000 * 
9 1,250, 500 ret Do. 300,000 | 5 00 
10 100,000 _ - Do. 150,000 
11 Maranuam (Chartered)........ tan - Do. 
12 ee ST Pare Cuba. 50,000 aa — Do. 180,000 8 50 
13 Mexico Cify..............-.4. Mex. 550,000 oo a Do. 
14 MONTEVIDEO................... 8. A. 500,000 _ oa Do. 
15° Para (Chartered)............. — _ Do. 
16 1834 Rio DE JANEIRO............... 8. A. 1,200,000 500 1% Do. 300,000 4 00 
17 San IaGo............ Chile. 500,000 _ — Do. 180,000 T 00 
18 1857 Saust Jaco pe Cusa.. Cuba. 450,000 500 o Do. 25.000 5 00 
19 VALPARAISO. .............2006- Chile. 500,000 _ —_ Do. 85,000 6 00 
20 VORA OROS, .... 2. ccc ccc cee wee Mex. 500,000 _- _- Do. 
21 Vite CLARA........... se...) Cuba. 50,000 - - Do. 
PRAT 6.0 oi6c ons. ooce cece N. Z ood — 
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ON THE UTILIZATION OF PEAT, WITH REF- the peat, as it passed from the top of the kiln to the 


ERENCE MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
THE MANUFACTURE OF HY- 
DRO-CARBON OILS. 


By B. IL Paut, Pa. D. 


(From the London Artizan.) 
(Concluded from page 349.] 


In order to get a satisfactory result in working the 


kilns, it was necessary to work up at least seventy tons | 


of peat a week, and to obtain fully 5 per cent. of tar, 
Assuming that by the application of a fan this result 
was obtained, then the quantity of uncondensible gas 
passing away from the kilns might be taken as consist- 
ing essentially of the carbonic oxide produced by the 
combustion of the coke or charcoal yielded by that 
quantity of peat, plas the oxygen of the air required 
for its combustion. Taking the peat to yield 25 per 
cent. of charcoal, and the quantity worked as ten tons 
daily, there would be some 4 lbs. of carbon to be con- 
verted into carbonic oxide per minute in the kilns, This 
quantity would require rather more than 300 cubic feet 
of air, which, by conversion into carbonic oxide, would 
become about 360 cubic feet, and, at the temperature it 
entered the fan, might amount to 500 cubie feet. This, 
then, fixed the minimum capability of the fan to pass- 
ing 500 cubic feet of gas per minute, even if the quan- 
tity of peat worked did not exceed seventy tons a week. 
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fire-grate, was very much greater than was requisite 
for distilling off the tar from the subsequent charge of 


peat, and consequently there was considerable waste of 


| time, besides other obvious disadvantages, involved 


| 


| 
| 





in the combustion of this surplus fuel. To remove this 
obstacle to the increase of the quantity of peat worked 
in the kilns, an arched opening was made in each kiln, 
just above the fire-grate, and fitted with a door, through 


which the charred peat could be drawn out at inter- 
vals, in such quantity as to leave only just enough to 
This plan could 
not be regularly carried out during the last winter, on 


serve as fuel for distilling the peat. 


account of the danger of opening the doors of the kilns 
during high winds while the front of the kilns was un- 
protected by sheds, It was nevertheless found that by 
drawing out the surplus charcoal the quantity of peat 


worked was very much increased, and a very much | 
more considerable advantage would have been gained | 
in this respect if the removal of the charcoal could | 
have been effected independently of the weather. 
In illustration of the effect of these improved ar- | 
rangements, it may be mentioned that the quantity of 
peat worked was considerably greater than when work- 
ing with the chimney draught, being in all cases up- 
wards of 70 tons a week, and while the weather was 
favorable for drawing the surplus charcoal, upwards of 


100 tons a week. The yield of tar was also increased | 


| to the extent of 7.5 per cent. of the peat worked, and 


- , ‘ ty . 
But this rate of working was considered too small, and was on the average as much as 7 per cent. The num- 
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Number of 
tevolutions, 


~ ’ 
Relative lubri- 
cating power. 


eT 416 
Sperm oil....... 100 41125 
Ol He-Bs vine 98 404 
3. er 97 MOL 
ge a ee Sd BAI 


“ The conclusions are that the oil No. 5 is somewhat 


superior to sperm oil as a lubricant, and Nos, 3, 2, and 
, 


1, somewhat inferior; but in the case of Nos. 3 and 2 
the inferiority is only slight.” 

“T have not yet had an opportunity of testing by 
direct experiment the lubricating effects of these oils, 
or of compounds containing them, on the bearings of 
The principal difference 
required in unguents for different kinds of machinery, 


large and heavy machinery. 


depends on the intensity of the pressure at the bear- 
ings ; the more intense pressures requiring thicker or 
more viscid unguents, that they may resist the tend- 
Additional 
thickness is given to an unguent, when required, by 
dissolving a sufficient quantity of solid greasy matter 
in the oil; and from previous observation of the prop- 


ency of the pressure to force them out, 


erties of unguents containing oils analagous in their 
chemical character to those with which I have been 
furnished from the Lews Chemical Works, I am satis- 
fied that the latter oils may easily be thickened in the 
same manner, so as to adapt them to any intensity of 
pressure at the bearings to which they may be ap- 
plied.” 

The apparatus by means of which these oils were 


























































































TABLE IL 
2 3 4 5 Bes 7 
et ee oe AD > sm a PTE: — oat = fF are a eee Tt Ge, 
| | | Be | 
| _ | . eas, ne i n } co) < a 
oe | © | See ! : | F “ne | a2 
| Buwes e gLes8 S| . = § | $35 
| Ee: . 2 he o™ aA a oy Sen 
“6 a fn Zetiss ES | eZ a45 Sis 
Ss 5e- Cie s°Sa25 oS | eB £ea7 Raed 
SES” Eso <r oe « | nm ae « Ow 2 
Sota E29 come, BESS > | ba nt? “3 mse 
elm a =I ran .s | 3 aS to 2 Caw 
Es tse| 23 rao «| eo oF | é2 Soe Sees 
SSStgiu} 3 | & S | $2mt' 6) & é ci ae P 5 ect | & SEs. s 
S6e ott = | §<=see | 2 > | = = © 6% 2 |} Cea a 
geneite 5 |g Ss |essiss | 3 | 8 | 8 | i s | gsi) 2 |esed| s 
les. a. iS a 4 £ a. £ a. dl | £8 a. |£s. a. | £8. d. 
Quantity of peat worked.......... 100 tons. 10 0 0 | 100tons.|; 10 0 0} 100 tons 20 0 3 | 100tons. | 10 0 0 | 100tons.| 10 0 0 | 100tons. | 10 0 0 | 100tons. | 10 0 
Sulphate of ammonia............. 20 cwt. 12 0 0} Wcwt. | 12 0 0 3 cwt 1 0 | | | | 
Acetate of lime........... pdt 14 ewt. 916 0| 4ewt. | 216 0 
Wood naphtha, 5s. per gal........ 52 gals. 13 0 0)| S2gals. | 13 0 0 10 gals. |} 210 0 | 
Crade oil, is, © danse evue 300 gals. 15 0 0 | 300 gals. | 15 0 0 | 
800 tbs, | | 
Paraffin, 1s. per Ib...............- 800 Ibs. |} 15 0 0 | 800lbs | 15 0 0 150 gals. 15 0 0/) 999 § nor . ‘ | ~ tw a 
Refined oil, 2s. per gal......... Spann skudes 15 0 O1fF gals, 7| % 18 © | 585 gals. | 5810 0 | 500 gals | 50 0 0 | 740 gals. | 1418 0 
Repke chek cer dense cesses ——_ |—____| |__| 830 gals, |_| 560 gals. sata ee — 
Total value of products........ .......-..++0+ (416 0 | 5716 0 | 34.6 0 199 18 0} | 5310 0 mn 0 0} | 7418 0 
Cost of material and manufacture............. 32 2 0 |} 32 2 0 343 4 Cost of | 3710 0| 87 10 0} | 88 14 6 
—— } — — | working oe —_— ——---—— 
ED | Seen Oe Ree 82 14 0 | | 214 0 |} 028 | not — 16 0 0| 1210 0 | 36 8 6 
; ove | ascertain- | 
Value of oils and paraffin....................0.005 30 0 0 | 30 0 0 30 0 «0 } ed, 5310 0} 50 0 0 7418 0 
Cost of material and manufacture................. 82 2 0 32 2 0 343 4 3710 0 | 3710 0 88 14 6 
. + 7 | | ee eRe } — 
5 a eee 22 0 22 0! 48 4 16 0 0 1210 0| | 86 8 6 


I was desirous of increasing it to double or three time 


as much, and with that object decided upon employing 


ig 2 


a fan capable of passing 2, 


ute, so as to leave an ample margin for increasing the 
rate of working, and to allow for any augmentation of 


the volume of gas not calculated for. 


The fan chosen for this purpose was a 30 in Schiele’s 
fan, driven at a rate of 1,600 revolutions by an 8 in. en- 


Ss 


000 cubic feet of gas per min- 


ine, which worked some pumps and a winding drum 
g s , 


by which the peat trucks were drawn up an incline to 
This fan was found to produce a powerful 
steady draught through 7 in. of water, without raising 
the combustion at the fire-firate of the kilns to a higher 
The area of the discharge 
pipes from the kilns having been doubled, the vapor 
was rapidly drawn from the kilns, and the tar was 
much more completely separated by passing the vapor 
several times through water and through four cham- 
The mechanical 
action of the fan was also found to be very efficacious 
in separating the suspended tar, which appeared to be 


the kilns. 


degree than was desirable. 


bers filled with layers of heather, 


churned out of the gas by the fan. 


The current of gas discharged from the fan was 
highly combustible, and burnt freely at the ordinary 
In order to prevent its causing an un- 
pleasant smell, and to render it available as a source of 
heat for generating steam, distilling tar, evaporating 
liquors, or drying, it was led through an underground 
tunnel to a furnace, where it burnt with a flame from 


temperature. 


6ft. to 10ft. high, 6ft. long, and 6in. thick. 


In working with the chimney draught it had become 
apparent that the quantity of charcoal produced from 





— = = 


ber of men required for working the kilns was 
also much smaller than was the case while working 
with the chimney draught, These results were in 
every respect very much more favorable than what had 
been anticipated at the outset, inasmuch as the cost of 
the tar, instead of being £5 per ton, was under £3 per 
ton, while on the other hand the quantity made per 


week, instead of being only six tons, was upwards of 


seven tons, and was also in a fair way of being in- 
creased, 

One of the products obtained from the peat tar was 
a burning oil of excellent quality, similar to paraffin 
oil and the oil obtained from American petroleum, It 


lignole, and was examined by Dr. Anderson, who ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would compare favorably 
with the best varieties of mineral oils obtained from 
coal. 
ture of novelty in the working of peat. 


so-called paraffin oils. 
forms a good lubricator. 


gow, who reported on them as follows. 
of comparison was sperm oil, 

“The following table shows the results, the oils 
being arranged in the order of their friction-reducing 
powers, as shown by the number of revolutions made 
by the spindle: 





was seld last winter in Glasgow, under the name of 


The production of this oil is an important fea- 


The heavier oil obtained from the tar would burn 
very well, but it requires a different form of lamp from 
that generally employed now for the hydro-carbon or 
When mixed with fat oils it 

Some samples of this oil, 
mixed in proportions suitable for the spindles of cotton 
machinery, were examined by Dr. Rankine, of Glas- 
The standard 


tested, as regards their application to cotton machinery, 
consisted of a cotton spindle, supported in a vertical 
position upon a pivot lubricated with the oil to be 
tested, and carrying a fly or revolving disc. This spin- 
die is set in motion by a constant weight, descending 
through a constant height, and allowed to revolve 
freely until it stops of itself, the whole number of rev- 
olutions made before stopping being counted by the aid 
of suitable mechanism. The greater that number of 
revolutions, the more perfect is the lubrication pro- 
duced by the oil; and, inasmuch as the bearing at 
which the friction is tested, is that of an actual cotton 
spindle, the results of the experiments give a peculiarly 
satisfactory test of the qualities of the oils for lubri- 
cating these bearings, and bearings of light machinery 
in general. 

Having already referred to the Irish Peat Company’s 
works, and to the results obtained there, I would now 
wish briefly to point what appears to have been the 
circumstances which contributed to the signal failure 
of that undertaking. Table I. contains a comparative 
statement of the results anticipated from the working 
of Irish peat, and of the results actually obtained. 

Together with these results are given, also, compar- 
atively, the results obtained at the Lews works by my- 
self. 

The prices set down for peat, and for the products 
obtained from it, are the same in different cases, except 
in the statement of the working results of thet Irish 
works in 1855, In that case the cost of the peat is set 
down as 4s, per ton, as reported in one of the official 
documents of the Company to have been the cost, The 








“* 








value assigned to the oil, in this case also, 


gallon, as given in the Company’s report, but 2x, per | 


gallon, which I believe to be nearer its true value, and 
which admits of the results being compared with the 
other cases, in which that is the value set upon the oil. 

The difference between the anticipated and the ac- 
tual value of the ammoniacal salts, acetate, and naph- 
tha, produced from the peat, is strikingly great, and I 
think it affords sufficient confirmation of the opinion I 
have already expressed as to the impropriety of regard- 
ing these products as constituting any source of profit 
in working peat, except when the manufacture of the 
other product is in itself remunerative. 

But if these products are disregarded, the amount of 
oils and paraffin yielded by the Irish peat is so small, 
as compared with the cost of production, as to leave no 


possibility of profit. In addition to this it may be 


is not 5s, per | 


| 


mentioned that the quality of the oil produced at the | 


Trish works was very inferior, and bore no comparison 
to that of the oil produced at the Lews works, The 
manufacture of burning oil, indeed, was not attempted 
at the Trish works, in consequence of the offensive 
smell which the lighter portion of the oil possessed, 

On the other hand, the yield of oils and paraffin from 
Lews peat is from three to four times as great as that 
obtained from the Irish peat, while the cost of working 
is but very slightly greater. The cost of peat in the 
two cases is also very different; for while in Lews the 
peat never cost more than 2s, 6d. per ton, and has since 
been obtained at a much lower rate, the cost of peat 
at the Irish works was 4s., and even as much as 6s, and 
7s, per ton—a circumstance which, in itself, would be 
inconsistent with the possibility of working even such 
peat as that of Lews, 

With these facts so clearly apparent, it is not a mat- 
ter for surprise that the results obtained at the Irish 
works were not sufficient to afford a return for the enor- 
mous expenditure of capital on the works that were 
established; and to those who take an interest in the 
subject of peat working, it must be a source of regret 
that the attempt to work the Irish peat was made and 
followed up with such rash precipitation, and with so 
little preliminary examination of the capabilities of the 
material for working which such a large invstment was 
made, Under any circumstances, the working of peat 
is surrounded by many serious difficulties as regards 
both its establishment and prosecution. The districts 
where peat occurs are generally wild and remote, des- 
titute of all those appliances and facilities for indus- 
trial operations which are to be met with in more eul- 
tivated parts of the country; the climate inhospitable 
and unfavorable for out-door work, and the inhabitants 
—accustomed to a rude mode of life, disliking work, 
and strenuously opposed to anything differing from 
their customary habits—are not easily trained to sys- 
tematic labor. But these are not impassable barriers; 
they are merely obstacles which are to be overcome by 
patient perseverance, and, from the practical experience 
I have had of this subject during the last four years, I 
feel convinced that such peat as that occurring in the 
Western Islands and in the Highlands of Scotland, 
may be worked advantageously; and that, if the 
manufacture of these oils, which have now become such 
an important article of commerce, be carried out with 
earnestness and perseverence, it will become a imeans 
of greatly improving the condition of those districts 
in every respect, and a fertile source of profit to those 
who carry it out, 





—@e—_____—_—- 

Burning AND Exrpxiopine or Gases.—Sir H. Davy, in 
his important and interesting experiments, found that 
light carburetted hydrogen, the most powerfully ex- 
plosive of the gases, required about seven times its 
bulk of atmospheric air to be mixed with it to produce 
the greatest explosive effect; practically, it may be 
calculated that from eight to nine times its bulk of air 
will produce the most explosive mixture of coal-gas; 
but the air and gas must be mixed previously to in- 
flammation. No matter how rapidly the air may be 
supplied when the gas is burning, it will merely in- 
crease the fierceness of the combustion; there will be 
no explosion, To form an explosive mixture, the gas 
must be present in quantity varying from about 7 to 
25 per cent of volume; if it fall short of, or exceed, 
that proportion, it will burn away quietly and not ex- 
plode.—Seientifie American. 
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PETROLEUM ITEMS. 

Ferure Supery or Perroreum.—The Oil Springs 

Chrouicle asks the question—* Is the supply of petro- 

leum inexhaustible ?’—and thus proceeds to answer 
the interrogation: 

To men of limited means, Whose bump of cautious- 


is ~ 
15, 1863. 375 
flow can now be 
Another 
in the vicinity, was so affected by the opening of the 


got on after much trouble, and the 


regulated to suit the demand, flowing well 


| new well, that its yield decreased over three hundred 


ness is somewhat predominant, two insuperable bar- | 


riers to their success in petroleum mining loom up be- 


fore them. The first is the chances of failure in strik- 


ing a paying vein, and the second the all-important | 


one which at present is the absorbing topic of con- 
versation and debate, namely, the uncertainty of the 
continuous supply of oil. As to the first question, 
that of the probability of failing to obtain oil in pay- 
5S 
aman of energy and enterprise—any obstacle to the 
good fortune of any one, as experience has shown that 
there are a hundred chances for to one against success 
in getting oil, Still there are many persons who (not 
only in respect to the oil business, but with regard to 
every branch of industry under the sun), unless they 
see the road to fortune strewn with roses, are not will 
Such 


seldom or ever experience the pleasures which wealth 


ing to embark in any enterprise. individuals 


is caleulated to afford. 


barrels per day, The Farrell well, which is about four 
hundred and fifty feet deep, was at last accounts flow- 
ing steadily at the rate of twelve hundred barrels 
per day. This, even at the moderate prices now 
ruling at the wells, would yield the owners $3,600 a 
day. 


Tue Pennsytvanta Orn Recron.—A late number of 


| the Oil City Register, says :— The market has been 


| firm since our last report, and transactions fair. 


The 


| general range of prices for the week have been from 


: ; | $3 to $3 50 at the wells. and from $4 to $4 25 here. 
ing quantities, it should not be—and indeed is not to | 


The second question, as to the | 


uncertainty of the supply of oil continuing, is a more | 


difficult one to answer, and is certainly a formidable 


obstacle in the way of the development, of the treasures | 


of Enniskillen. The Journal of the Board of Arts, 
de., for Upper Canada, speaking on this subject, 
says: 

“ The yield of the wells will probably be also inter. 
mittent, and springs which promise favorably for atime 
will soon be exhausted, and require a greater or less 
* But while 


’ 


period for their restoration. ae 
we would strongly caution ‘“ prospectors 
boring, yet there is no reason why numerous shallow 
wells should not yield a considerable supply for some 
years to come—quite sufficient to make a limited out- 
lay of capital, cautiously expended, give remunerative 
results,” 

This opinion seems to be borne out by the fact that 
many wells which had turned to water and were given 
up as a failure, have been found, by keeping the water 


under by constant pumping, to yield oil in paying | 


g 
quantities, and a number of them are now yielding 
from 20 to 40 barrels a day. It should also be remem- 
bered that a tithe of the oil territory has not yet been 
entered upon, and while in Pennsylvania almost every 
foot of Mani for the distance ef eight or ten miles in 
one dire@on, which gave any indication of the exist- 


acres of what we have reason to believe to be the best 
oil territory here, have not yet been touched by the 
drill, 


face of being 


This land bears unmistakeable signs on the sur- 
rich in mineral oil, and is commonly 
known as the “gum beds,” the oil having forced its 
way to the surface of the ground, where it is deposited 
in the shape of asphaltum.: The Journal, quoted from 
above, also speaking of the gum-beds, says : 

“The deposits of asphaltum or bitumen, in the 
township of Enniskillen, are perhaps the existing re- 
cords of petroleum springs which Ive been oozing 
for ages, and the material, by long exposure to the at- 
mosphere, has absorbed oxygen and become converted 
into the viscid or semi-solid mass which now occupy 
several shallow depressions in that township, and also 
Wherever these deposits are found, it ap- 
pears reasonable to suppose that boring would reveal 
a petroleum spring, and in such localities a search for 
the fluid would be most successful and the supply most 
abundant.” 


Our readers will draw their own conclusions from 
the above facts, For our own part, we think there is 
sufficient evidence to show that if the supply of oil is 
not inexhaustible, there is enough, at least, to supply 
all demands for many years to come, 2 


in Zone. 


An Immense O11 Wetxi.—The Harrisburgh Union 
states that one of the most valuable veins of petroleum 
was lately struck on the Farrell farm, Oil creek, Venan- 
go county, Pa. 
urday, June 6th, the oil spouting up to a height of fifty 
feet, with a roar like a hurricane, and escaping at the 
rate of two thousand barrels a day. <A stop-cock was 


The well commenced flowing on Sat- | 


| about 5,000. 


’ against deep | 


} on hand. 


Many produéers are asking $3 75 and even $4 at the 
But we know of no sales at thesesigures. We 
hear of one sale of 1,000 barrels, made Friday, at $4 40, 


delivered here. 


wells, 


No stock, save the daily production, 
The Phillips, Woodford, Gratf, and Hasson 
wells, have stopped flowing. Judging from the amount 
these wells are claimed to flow, this would make a re- 
duction in the daily supply of about 1,500 barrels, We 
hear of several new wells being struck, but none of 
much consequence. This season has been a prosperous 
one for the oil producers, and prices rule higher than 
at any previous spring and summer season. Parties 
here think the present prices will advance still further, 
in consequence of the demand being in excess of the 
supply. Whether this be correct or not, we can searce- 
We don’t think the daily production of Oil 
Creek will exceed 4,500 barrels; some estimate it at 


ly say. 
From this amount should be deducted 
20 per cent. of wastage. So refiners and dealers can 


draw their own conclusions. The riverislow. Freights 


to Pittsburg, 75 cents. Price of barrels, $2 50 to $2 75. 
Weather cloudy, with occasional showers. Market 


closes firm and buoyant.” 
The editor of the Register has been making a visit 
to Pittsburg, Pa., and from that place he writes the 


following interesting particulars : 


* Next to the manufacturing and coal business of 
Pittsburg, is the oil trade. Three years since but a 
few barrels or kegs of petroleum found its way to that 
city. 


a 
bod 


Since that time it has been estimated that over 
2,000,000 of barrels of this greasy treasure has been 
landed upon their wharves. Innumerable refineries, 
some with a capacity of 2,000 barrels per week, and 
one, we understand the Standard, has capacity of 600 
barrels per day, has sprung up, as if by magic, all 
around the city, for the manufacture of illuminating 


| oil, and the different derivatives obtained from petro- 
ence of petroleum, has been perforated, hundreds of | 





leum. Neither money nor labor has been spared to 
make these establishments the most perfect and exten- 
sive in the country. As an evidence of the magnitude 
of the oil trade of Pittsburg, we are informed that the 
shipments of oil over the Pennsylvania Railroad, from 
the Ist of January, 18638, to the first of the present 
month, foot up at out 255,000 barrels. The shipments 
for the month of April of present year, amounted to 
nearly 90,000 barrels. As we have not space to go into 
details, the reader can form some idea of the benefits 


| derived by the people of Pittsburg from this article of 
| traffic. 


Its transmission from this point employs a 
fleet (usually) of sixteen steamboats (tug and pas- 
senger), and there is room for several more, and, also, 
from three to four hundred flat boats and barges, and 
not less than 1,500 or 2,000 boatmen. 

“ The sixty refineries in and about that city, give 
employment to a great number of laborers and me- 
chanics of all kinds, and consume a vast amount of 
coal. And probably no other business, considering 
the short time that it has existed, affords a more 
princely revenue to our Government in this, the hour 


| of her sorest need.” 


Dancerous Cuaracter or Burk Perroteum.—The 
Oil City Register, in alluding to the recent fire, states 
that petroleum, in bulk, is very dangerous after being 
recently agitated. Any movement of a large quantity 
brings up the benzole, which is the lightest quality of 
it, to the top and into the atmosphere. This is an in- 
flammable gas. The slightest contact with a flame sets 
it off in a flash, Bulk oil impregnates the atmosphere, 
and on the contact of a flame of any kind it ignites and 
explodes, 
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A bill has been introduced into the British Par- 
liament by Lord Srantey, which is regarded by man- 
It is 
entitled the Alkali Act, and though as its name in- 
dicates, it refers more particularly to the manufac- 


ufacturers generally with no little interest. 


tures of alkali works and their residual products, yet 
other branches of technology, which may be con- 
strued into being nuisances to a neighborhood, may 
be remotely interested in the principles of the bill. 
During the last twenty years the chemical man- 
ufactures of Great Britain have increased at a most 
unprecedented rate, and the figures showing the ex- 


tent of this increase are wonderful. Owing to the 


rapid strides which the science of chemistry has | 


made in that country, unfolding new and inexpen- 
sive modes of accomplishing what formerly was done 
at an immense outlay of both time and money; and 
explaining the rationale of other branches of chem- 
ical manufactures, thus making simple and plain 
many a fact, before mysterious,—the productive skill 
of the country has been stimulated to a greater ex- 
hibition of energy than ever before, and factories 
and laboratories have sprung up all over the island. 


The benefits rendered by purely scientific research | 


in chemistry, and technology, or that branch of it 
applied to manufactures, have been in many in- 
stances reciprocal. The students of abstract science, 
in their investigations into the laws of nature, have 
made many important discoveries—important alike 
to the cause of science and to themselves, as adding 
to their stores of knowledge, and also to the man- 
ufacturer, who, profiting by their suggestions, turns 
their skill to account in the improvements which 
everywhere follow fast in the footsteps of phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, we have seen the 
manufacturer, who by patiently and perseveringly 
studying out the cause of some mysterious phenome- 
non noticed in the course of his daily toil, make dis- 


coveries of the most intportant nature, which add to | 


the lore of the savan and serve as important land- 
marks in the upward march of progress. 

We have been astonished at the rapid progress 
made during the past decade, by English savans and 
English mnaufacturers. A few years ago, Germany 
and France were thought to*be the only places in 
the world where thorough discipline in philosophical 
research could be found, In chemistry this was par- 
ticularly the case. We do not by any means mean 
to intimate that these countries have experienced a 
decline in this respect; but we do unhesitatingly 


say that English chemists have advanced in a ratio | 


more rapid, and English chemical manufacturers 
have risen to a position of eminence, equal, if not 
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| 


superior to those of any other country. Hence the 


oratories, and the necessity of some legislation to 


guard against damage being done to agricultural 
| districts, and to protect the health of the people 
|from the effects of the noxious fumes and vapors 
which some factories so freely give off. 

It is well known that in the manufacture of soda 
ash from common salt, the first step is to effect a 
combination between the soda of the salt and sul- 


| phurie acid, whereby sulphate of sodais formed, and 
the muriatic acid, which formerly existed in combi- 


nation with the soda, is liberated in the form of a 
gas. This decomposition is effected in large furnites 
or retorts, at a high temperature, and the muriatic 
acid which is eliminated, is condensed by being 
compelled to pass upwards through high chambers 
| filled with coke, stones, or other material capable of 
| diffusing it. through which streams of water are 





| allowed to flow. 
with the water, is absorbed by it, and flows out at 


The acid vapor coming in contact 


* | the base in a greater or less stage of concentration. 


By a careless disregard of the details of the man- 
ufacture, and in some instances unavoidably, a por- 
tion of this muriatic acid-gas is allowed to escape 


into the air, where its presence is immediately made 
manifest by its peculiar odor, and the destructive 
effects it has upon vegetation. 

The Alkali Act which has just been noticed, 
provides that an inspector shall carefully examine 
the progress of the manufacture, and that he shall 
see that not more than five per cent. of the mu- 
riatic acid eliminated shall be allowed to escape into 
the air. Each alkali work must be registered with- 
in three months after the appointment of an in- 
spector for the district in which the work is sit- 
uated, and minute directions are laid down as to 
the appointment of inspectors, and the duties re- 
quired of them. 

There are other branches of industry, in the pros- 
ecution of which noxious gases and vapors are 
evolved; and although these may not be as detri- 
mental to a neighborhood as muriatic acid gas, still, 
from their offensiveness they are construed into 
nuisances, and.are often deemed prejudicial to health, 
even where they are really innocent, except in so 
far as they offend the sense of smell. 

By some individuals, gas-works in all crowded 
communities would be tabooed. It cannSt be denied 
| that many of these establishments emit anything but 
| fragrant odors, and that their immediate vicinity is 
sometimes pervaded by a stench almost intolerable. 
But we never knew of atiy injury having been 
done, either to persons or things, by the proximity 








} 


| of gas works. ‘This fact is not so easily appreciated 
| by the people, however. Their judgment, founded 
| only on the evidence of their senses of sight and 
| smell, often goes astray in complaining of these fac- 
tories, and in setting them down as worthy of the at- 
| tention of he&lth officers. The experience of those 
familiar with the manufacture, is almost unan- 
imous to the effect that gas-works do not generate 
vapors or gases which are prejudicial to health. All 
writers on this subject confirm this assertion ; and 
the general health of the stokers and other laborers 
engaged in the production of gas, is additional 





evidence to prove the same point, In this respect 
gas-works are superior to chemical laboratories. The 
workmen in the latter are frequently obliged to 
change their vocation, and to adopt other pursuits, 
in order to regain their lost health. But because 
gas-works emit a disagreeable odor, they are de- 
nominated dangerous by the unthinking people, and 
classed in the same category with nuisances gen- 
erally. 


This should not be the case. The greater 
part of the odors pervading their vicinity may be 
| avoided, and it should be the endeavor of every 


engineer to place his establishment above suspicion. 


To do} this might require some outlay and great 
care, but it would be well worth the trouble, and 
the end sought after conld he easily aceamnlished 





great increase in the number of manufacturing lab- | 
| 











Although Pater familias is not often detected in an 
amiable frame of mind, yet he occasionally likes to 
get off his little jokes, some of which are as much 
out of place as a broad grin at a funeral. Other sub- 
jects being scarce, the old gentleman has recently 
been playing the following tune on his “organ,” 
which we give as we find it in his Journal of Gas- 
Lighting, except that we have italicised the part 
where the laugh comes in. 

“The good fortune of this country seems un- 
bounded. The last instance has occurred in Charles- 
ton Harbor, where the fleet of Afonitors, whose 
rapid construction inflamed American conceit to the 
highest pitch, was reduced to ruin, or compelled to 
flight within half an hour. As we are essentially a 
non-aggressive nation, every triumph of defence is a 
pledge of safety for us. Had Charleston been taken, 
there is no knowing where Federal arrogance might 
have next led the fleet of Monitors—probably, to 
attempt to execute on some one of our ports what 
their newspapers have long been*threatening. After 
this crushing defeat, only one jubilant voice is to be 
heard in the Federal camp—that of the inventor, 
Ericsson, a man of boundless ingenuity, yet doome 
to perpetual failure wherever he attempts a great 
work—as witness the first locomotive on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line; the atmospheric-engine- 
driven American Frigate; and last, these over- 
vaunted iron-clads,” 

How witty! Srtmyey Smrrn was nothing com- 
pared with our urbane contemporary. But then the 
reverend joker had one advantage over Pater familias. 
He was truthful in his sayings, and drew no false 
inferences, nor made deceptive assertions. ‘‘ As we 
” is really too 
cruel a jest, to be perpetrated with impunity. What 
definition does Pater fumilias’ dictionary assign to 
the word “non-aggressive”? Does it mean bully- 
ing the weak, snubbing the powerless, tyrannizing 
over friend and foe alie? If “we” are so “non- 
aggressive,” then indeed have the histories of Hume, 
and Macauter, Auutson and Manoy, with scores of 
others, been written in vain; and their testimony is 


are essentially a non-aggressive nation, 


| expunged by our sapient contemporary with one 


stroke of his pen. What would India and China 
have to say to this remark? For what were Crive 
and Hastines commissioned and rewarded? To 
carry out the “non-aggressive” policy, we sup- 
pose. But we must not mistake the irony of Pater 
familias for sober truth. Let us appreciate it, and 
laugh heartily over it, since this is clearly the place 
where the laugh comes in. We must confess it to be 
very funny, even if we have to strain a point in so 
doing—very much as children make a wry face over 
a nauseous dose of medicine, and yet declare it to 
be good. Pray, Governor, be careful of your jokes 
in future, for our aching sides will not bear such 
strong exercise as your wit provokes. 


= 
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Gas From Anturacire Coat,.—At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Councilmen, of this city, the following 
resolution was offered by the President: 

Resolved, That there be and is hereby granted to 
the Anthracite Gas-Lighting and Heating Company, 
of New York, permission to lay pipes and mains for 
conducting gas, for illuminating and heating, and for 
other purposes, through the streets, avenues, lanes and 
other public places in the city of New York, for a 
period of fifty years, as provided by the general man- 
ufacturing laws of the State of New York—the same 
conductors to be laid under the supervision of the 
Street Commissioner, the said company being required 
to restore the streets opened by them for laying such 
pipes to the same condition as before the said pipes or 
mains were laid. 

Which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

This is something new in the history of gas-lighting. 
We have now in operation in New York city, three gas 
companies belonging to the regular persuasion, one 
“hydrogenated fuel company,” chartered, but works 
not yet built, and now another corporation for making 
illuminating and heating gas from anthracite coal, is 
about obtaining permission to lay pipes and mains 
through the streets. Rumor says that the new appli- 
cant for public favor has some strong names to back it, 
but we have not been, as yet, advised of any particulars 





concerning it. 








FINANCIAL. 
Saturday Evening, June 13th. 

The downward tendency of the general share 
list during the past fortnight, though not causing so 
great a depreciation in the prices paid for gas-light 
shares as might have been predicted by those not fa- 
miliar with such securities, has nevertheless caused 
less inquiry to be made for them. Sales have been 
few, but prices have been, with one or two excep- 
tions, well maintained. ; 

Not a few capitalists who put their funds in 
shares of any kind, whether for speculative purposes 
or for permanent investments, have very peculiar 
opinions in regard to their favorite kind of securities. 
Their ideas are limited to the comprehension of but 
two or three things at a time. Some, for instance, 
have faith in railroad shares, and in these only, others 
prefer bank stocks alone, while some are as exclu- 
sive in their devotion to gas shares, and so on to the 
end of the list. The latter class we have named, in 
our humble judgment have decidedly the best fore- 
sight of the three. The capitalist who invests in 
gas shares is more sure of a speedy and profitable 
return than the holders of most other securities can 
count on. Very few, comparatively, understand 
this; hence the small number of holders of gas-light 
shares. In England these securities are a very fa- 
vorite investment for monied men, and this prefer- 
ence leads the capitalists of that country to invest 
not only in the shares of local companies, but to 
put their money in distant companies in the far-off 
colonies. 

In this country a decided advance is being made 
in this matter; and new parties are freely entering 
the market as purchasers. The abundance of money 
and the prosperity attending almost every branch of 
business, has, doubtless, much to do with this, but 
quite as much is due to the increasing opinion that 
gas-light shares are the soundest and best securities 
the market affords. 

We notice still parcels of stock in the market, of 
which we made mention in our last issue. Citizens’ 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Metropolitan, of this city, 
are favorite companies with purchasers just now, as 
are also the old Brooklyn, and the New York and 
Manhattan companies. These last three, of course, 
take the precedence ; but whether these shares at the 
enormous prices demanded for them—particularly 
the two last named—are worth the money, induces 
certain eminent economists to shake their heads, and 
to look out for something else. 

Buyers for a rise prefer Citizens’ and Metropolitan 
to either of the others. 

At a public sale at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
4th inst., parcels of Beverly, Mass., Greenfield, Mass., 
Greensburgh, N. Y., Milford, Mass., and Westfield, 
Mass., gas shares were offered. These companies 
being but little known in this city, or indeed any 
where out of their own immediate neighborhood,-no 
bids could be obtained, and they were consequently 
with drawn. 

Pace SS ne 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.S., of N. J— We have seen the report you allude 
to, but think the inferences totally wrong. Indeed they 
are very far wide of the truth, and we are surprised at 
such conclusions from a source from which better 
things might have been expected. 


A. O. E., of Me.—7The Journat does not deal in gas- 
light shares, or apparatus of any kind. For the former 
we refer you to our columns, under the head “ Finan- 
cial.” For the latter you will see many advertisements 
in their proper part of the paper. 

J. L., of Pa.—We have not as yet heard of the results, 
but will notify you when we are informed. It is very 
doubtful whether the idea is sufficiently novel to be en- 
titled to a patent. 


E. E. A., of Cal.—We are pleased to hear of your pros- 

pects. The gas companies of California, despite their 
enormous charges, seem to bein a prosperous condition. 
We thank you for your kind attention. Such favors 
are always pleasant to receive. 
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ised sketch, which we will dispose of as you suggest. 
We would recommend Hughes’ work, as it is about the 
best rudimentary book on the subject. A new work on 

. gas is sadly needed. 

P. K. G., of Ky.— Yes : if proceeded with at once. The 
party's address is Boston. We presume he is there 
still, 

F. C. H., of N. Y.—The papers you speak of will be 
continued in our next volume, 

U. H., of Del.— You need have no apprehensions on the 
score of danger. The apparatus we believe to be per- 
feetly safe, and we cannot see how an explosion ean oe- 
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eur, unless induced intentionally, or, by what is nearly | 


as reprehensible, gross carelessness ; and even then it 
would be difficult to cause much damage. 






ote 





R. C. B., of Mo.— We shall be glad to receive the prom- But, some advocate of petroleum-gas may remark, 


that as the illuminating power of this gas is so superior 
to that of coal-gas, a much less proportionate quantity 
of raw ma erial would be required. It will be remem- 
bered that the editor of the Journal of the Board of 
Arts for Upper Canada, asserted that a sliding scale of 
luminosity could be adopted for petroleum-gas, but this 
was thought “not advisable to publish.” This gentle- 
man claimed petroleum-gas to be four times as rich as 
coal-gas, then “assumed” it to be three times as rich, 
while Dr, Gibbs proved it to be less than twice as rich. 
For the sake of argument, I willadmit that petroleum- 


| gas is twice as rich in illuminating power as coal-gas, 


J.T. S., of N. Y.— We thank you for the information | 


sent us, which you will perceive we have used. If you 
notice mistakes respecting other companies, we shudl be 
obliged if you will mention them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





PETROLEUM AND COAL-GAS. 
New York, June 6, 1863. 
To the Editor of the American Gas-Licur JourNnat: 

In your last issue, I noticed that you devoted your 
leading article to making some remarks on the subject 
of petroleum gas,—your attention being no doubt 
called to the subject by the ridiculous assertions of the 
Canadian newspaper from which you quoted a few 


lines, 





although this is admitting far too much for the truth of 
the case. With this admission, then, the quantity of 
crude petroleum required to make gas equal in illumi- 
nating power to 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of coal-gas, 
would be diminished to just one-half of the above 
figures, or nine million one hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and sjxty-six (9,166,666) gallons, 
equivalent to two hundred and forty-nine thousand one 


| hundred and sixty-six (249,166) barrels of crude petro- 


leum per annum for the Manhattan Gas Company 
alone ! 

The Canadian paper says that petroleum must super- 
sede coal “everywhere,” and that this is “now proved 
Suppose the New York Gas Com- 
pany, and the Philadelphia and Baltimore companies 


beyond a doubt.” 


When false statements of an ordinary character are | also, were to use petroleum in place of coal. Let us 


suffered to be published to the world, and *no-ques- 
tions asked,” it is all very well; but when assertions 
are thoughtlessly made, and predictions which can 
never be verified stated on subjects of a scientific or 
technical nature, it is well to occasionally refute such 
falsehoods, even though they be not entitled to respect, 
by reason of the insignificancy of the source whence 
they emanate. The assertion by the Canadian editor, 
that “ it.isnow proved beyond a doubt that gas manu- 
factured from petroleum, must eventually supersede 
coal-gas everywhere, and that it can be successfully 
worked on a large as well as on a small scale,” is too 
idle to receive a moment’s attention, and yet, as you 
have printed it, and in your columns it will be read by 
all the gas engineers in the country, it may be well to 
examine the proposition with some little attention, 
even though the game be not worth the powder. 

In my former letters on the subject of the compara- 
tive cheapness of petroleum and coal-gas, I stated that 
when petroleum gas is~well purified and thoroughly 
condensed and washed—or, in other words, when it is 
distributed to consumers in the only state in which it 
is fit to be burned—but 60 feet of gas can be made from 
one gallon of the crude oil. Although I have seen 
other statements, by which it would appear that 100 
feet, and even more are claimed to have been obtained 
from one gallon of petroleum, I see no reason why my 
former statements may not be implicitly relied upon. 

Now upon this basis, let us see what would be the 
increased demand for petroleum if only one of ‘the gas 
companies of this city were to substitute this substance 
for coal as a raw material. 

The Manhattan Gas Company, of this city, make, in 
round numbers, one thousand million cubic feet of gas 
per annum. To produce this enormous quantity of gas, 
over one hundred thousand tons of coal are required. 
In order to genefate this amount of gas from petroleum, 
sixteen million, six hundred and sixty-six thousand, six 
hundred and sixty-six gallons, or four hundred and 
sixteen thousand, six hundred and sixty-six barrels 
(allowing 40 gallons to the barrel) would be required. 
Of this immense amount, at least ten per cent. must be 
added for leakage, and this is a very moderate allow- 
ance. With this addition, the total amount would foot 
up to eighteen million, three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand, three hundred and thirty-two (18,333,332) 
gallons, or four hundred and fifty-eight thousand, three 
hundred and thirty-three (458,333) barrels. This, be it 
remembered, is the annual supply which would be re- 
quired by this one gas company, were they to allow 
petroleum to “supersede” coal in their works, Can 
any sane person fail to see what an effect this sudden 
and enormous demand would have upon the market for 
oil? Prices would immediately advance to an unheard 
of figure, and the revolutions which would be caused 
in the trade, would be without. parallel in the history 
of commerce. 





see how the figures would then stand. 


Barrels. 
The Manhattan would require about........249,166 
New York Gas Co. *  * vececces aeeee 
Philadelphia Gas Co. “  ivevesc tee 
Baltimore Gas Co, ad © eaukes . -124,583 





664,442 


These four gas companies would yearly consume no 
less than six hundred and sixty-four thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty-four barrels, or twenty-six million, five 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand, one hundred and 
eighty gallons of crude petroleum in addition to the 
present demand! If four gas companies, in adopting 
petroleum instead of coal-gas, create thia excessive de- 
mand, what would be the aggregate increase if all the 480 
gas-works in the United States were to employ the same 
substance? This is not exactly a simple rule-of-three 
sum, for I have selected the four largest companies in 
the country for the sake of illustration. But it is suffi- 
cient to show the almost incalculable increase in the 
demand for the raw material which would ensue, and 
it clearly proves what a revolution in the market would 
be created, to the detriment of every department of the 
petroleum business. In fact it would not be possible to 
supply such a demand. 

Petroleum-gas will never and nowhere successfully 
compete with coal-gas. This is a fixed faet, and it is 
not to be gainsaid. Knowing that the minds of many 
engineers throughout the country have been occupied 
with the subject, I have concluded once more to take 
up a portion of your space to protest against such asi- 
nine remarks as that quoted from the Dundas Banner. 
I am sensible that to ask for the use of your columns 
to controvert such silly predictions, is like using a fif- 
teen-inch gun to kill a tom-tit. But if the powder be 
wasted, it is burnt in the cause of truth, and so it must 
be considered as well applied. 

There are gas engineers in the*Province of Canada, 
who are an honor to their profession. 
gentlemen I know by reputation; and with some of 
them I have the honor of personal acquaintance. Not 
a few of them have thoroughly examined the subject of 
the comparative merits of petroleum and coal-gas, and 
I am satisfied that their decision is that which must be 
reached by every honest inquirer. We hear none of 
them declaring in favor of petroleum-gas “ every- 
where.” Their professional knowledge is sufficient to 
teach them the fallacy of such silly assertions as that 
made by the Banner ; and as they have, many of them, 
been sufferers by the introduction of cheap coal oils, 
and the consequent diminution in their profits as gas 
manufacturers, and as they have studied the question 
of lessening the cost of the manufacture of gas, and 
have not adopted petroleum, they may be considered as 
still being on my side of the question, 

Aw Apvocate or Coat-Gas 


Many of these 
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AMERICA 


WATER-WORKS OF AMERICA, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


In our last issue we published an abstract of the last 
annual report of the Board of Water Commissioners 
of Hartford, Conn. It having been found advisable to 
enlarge the works, and to make arrangements for ob- 
taining an increased supply, the services of Samuel 


McElroy, Esq., C. E. 


, were engaged. This gentleman 
has made a report on the subject, from which we shall 
draw largely in presenting the suggestions therein 
embodied. 


Mr. McElroy commences his report by 
alluding to the present water supply of Hartford, and 
successively reverts to the proposed increase of sup- 
ply, the improvement of distribution, increased storage, 
aud the various plans which have been from time to 
time proposed. = 


PRESENT SUPPLY. 
Hartford is now supplied by steam-power from the | 
Connecticut river, the engine-house being located at a | 
point on the shore line in the immediate vicinity of the | 
business portion, and at the foot of the slope of one of 
the distinct and prominent elevations within the city 
limits. 


The engine-house is a substantial, ornamental, and 
costly structure, connected with the river by a pro- 
tected supply pipe and well, and elevated above the 
reach of nearly all extraordinary freshets. All its ap- 
pointments are well devised, and it is sufficieutly large 
to admit considerable increase of engine and boiler 
power. 


The engine occupies a large boiler, engine, and 
pump-room, with its several parts. Its cylinder has 
five feet stroke, and 32g inches bore. It has four 
pumps of 32} inches joint stroke, by 184 and 19 5-16 
inches bore; and one boiler 22 feet long by 74 feet 
diameter. At its ordinary working speed, when tested 
for “duty” by the engineers of the Brooklyn Water- 
Works, in 1856, its delivery into the reservoir was 
1,771,396 United States gallons per twenty-four hours. 
It is connected with a force-main sixteen inches in 
diameter, 6,879 feet long, entering the bottom of the 
reservoir. The boiler and cylinder are not worked up 
to their full power; the pumps are too low, too much 
divided, and may be largely increased in delivery ; the 
force main is badly located, and too small in diameter, 
its friction, under test, being 12.59 feet above an actual 
lift of 109.35 for the delivery above named, The ave- 
rage running time for 1862 was 17.07 hours per day, 
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will rapidly inerease, and a loss of supply in more ele- 


vated sections, The use of unprotected cast-iron pipe 


has also produced its common result in increased fric- 
tion of flow, through reduced calibre by tubercular | 


accretion, 


The cost is thus stated to January Ist, 1862: 


Engine-house and engine........+0.... $72,999 65 
ROSOPVOI.. 2220s ortvescocvecceesson 71,809 25 | 


Distribution (with service). ........... 


, 
239,721 23 | 


Contingencies, ......e.eeseeesseceeres 13,754 20 





We wy Sain oucseoetanase, ee oe 


Lan 


Issue of 6 per cent, Water-Bonds,...... $875,000 00 


The consumption of water, as reported for the year | 


: . ‘ : ee | 
1862, by some 26,000 inhabitants supplied, averaged 


51 gallons each per day. 


It is quite evident, from this state of the supply, that | 


immediate action is required to provide against im- | 
pending contingencies, and to meet the coming de- | 
mands of an increasing population ; and the prospective 
supply is to be determined by what is now necessary, 
and certain to occur in the future. 


1 
INCREASE OF SUPPLY, 


This will depend, as to its measure of extent, on the | 


increase of population, of density in buildings, of water | 


use by consumers, and of water introduction to build- 
ings now erected. 


5 


The census of Hartford City was, in 1850, 13,555; 


1855, 24,024; 1869, 29,207; and if it be assumed that | 


the percentage of increase from 1860 to 1870 will equal 
that from 1850 to 1860, or 115 per cent., the popula- 
tion will then be 62,795; at the same ratio, in 1880, it 
will be 125,580. 
1870 to but 50 per cent., the number will be 94,192 in 
1880, While results like these seem formidable, the 


tion, abundantly confirms the theory of sytematic 
increment. Brooklyn, from 1830 to 1860, has increased 
by ten year epochs, 116.7, 150.8, and 87 per cent., re- 
spectively; New York, for 1850 and 1860, increased 


54.27 and 65.43 per cent. in the same periods, 

It is proper also to assume that as the city grows 
older it will follow the course of other and larger cities 
as to increased ratio of water use. The average of 
1862 is not absolute for 1870 and 1880. While a city 
like Philadelphia is using about 69 gallons per inhabi- 





the delivery being 1,846,971 gallons, The pumps need 
some repairs, which interfere with the constant duty 
required, and with but one engine and a small reser- 
voir, the city may at any hour be exposed to great in- 
convenience and damage by accident. 

The reservoir is a structure of earthwork on Lord's 
Hill, with a small and irregular figure, 1.31 acres in 
water surface, a depth of about thirty feet, containing 
7,830,572 gallons, Its water slope is faced with a dry 
stone-wall, on angles varying from “one and a half” 
to “two to one.” Its flow line is 125 feet above low 
water-mark, being sixty-six feet above Main street at 


p=] 


the State House, forty feet above the summit of the 
college grounds, forty-three above Washington street 
at Buckingham, and thus covering the densely popu- 
lated portion of the city. It is about thirty feet above 
the plateau between Washington street and the foot of 
Zion’s Hill, and thirty-two feet below the summit of 
Its distance from the 
line of supply south of Little River, its limited storage 
for a rapidly increasing demand, and its need of a di- 


Vernon street on this eminence. 


vision-wall for purposes of examination, cleaning, and 
repair, render a modification of reservoir arrangements, 
as to location, elevation, and storage, advisable at 
once. 
The distribution, up to January Ist, 1862, was thus 
arranged: 

Force 

Main. 
Diameter (in.) 3 4 6 8 10 12 16 Total. 
Length (fect)..2,369 32,470 $0,958 16,777 4,451 9,526 6,879 153,570 
or 29.08 miles, 
Stop cocks.. 
Hydrants....... 
The effluent line from the reservoir is by a 12 and §- 
inch pipe. 
cross Little River. The length of pipes above 8-‘nch 
is limited, and the usual system of adequate feeders 
“has been neglected. 
head, averaging 24 feet, in the denser districts, which 


Three lines of pipe—12, 8, and 6-inch— | 


There is a consequent loss of | 


If, then, Hartford now 
| uses 51, the ratio for the future must be taken at a 


tant, Boston is using about 90. 


| 
| higher rate. 


With the population estimated for 1870 in Hartford, | 
the average use of 64 gallons would require a daily | 


| 

few of about 4,000,000; andgyhether the number 
then reaches 62,800 or not, but a short time can elapse 
until it does, and in the experience of a water-works, 
| ten and twenty years are brief subjects of note. The 
| consumption of water, for the year 1862, increased 
j 
| 


248,121 gallons on the use for 1861, and the ratio of | 


increase is compound rather than simple, the increase 
from 1860 to 1861 being 201,815 gallons; but at a 
simple rate of increase in 11 years, or 1873, the con- 


sumption will be 4,076,302 gallons. It would not be 
at all prudent, then, to make any estimate on any daily 
supply less than 4,000,000 gallons, and while this is 


made, due regard should be had to inevitable exten- 


sions, Jersey City, with the same population as Hart- 
ford, is using 2,000,000 gallons daily, and is laying a 
new line of 36-inch main alongside the 20-inch now in 
use. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DISTRIBUTION, 


6 and 4-inch. 


and a 12-inch at Main street. 


ing grades by which the outer districts of the supply 
| are reached; the effect of increasing draught, and 
other causes, it follows that there is a loss of head now | tion from abundant experience, that the quality of any 


encountered in all directions of use, and more particu 


If the ratio be diminished beyond | 


experience of cities where manufactures, superior busi- | 
ness facilities, and pleasant residence attract popula- | 


64.8 and 56.27 per cent.; Philadelphia increasing | 


| In consequence of the limited calibre of these feed- | matter per gallon. 
mains ; the tortuous lines, abrupt bends, and undulat- | by this analysis, and open to no reasonable objection. 
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larly in the more elevated, distant, and sparsely settled 
localities, 

Reference to the experience of other cities shows 
that much inconvenience is suffered from similar ne- 
glect of an adequate system of large feeding mains, 


| and reference to cases of correct practice shows the 


common use of 16, 20, 24, and 80-inch mains, for this 
purpose, in order to save in effecfive head at the seve- 
ral districts of supply in which the smaller pipes are 
grouped, Philadelphia is a notable instance of care 
and forethought in this respect. 

Evidently, then, adequate provision is at once re- 
quired for an evil annually growing more serious, and 
must be made in connection with any increase of sup- 
ply which may be adopted. A feeding system on both 
sides of Little River, by more direct, independent, and 
larger mains, is a matter of necessity, and should be 
arranged with a view to future extensions, 

INCREASED STORAGE, 

The present reservoir storage is equal to about six 
days consumption, With a rapid increase in demand 
this ratio will annually decrease; and the advantages 


resulting from a more complete safeguard against acci- 


dent, and a corrective for occasional state of river 
supply, render an improvement in this respect desir- 
j able, ‘This may be had in part by an increase in height 


of the Lord’s Hill reservoir, which would readily ad- 


mit some ten feet or more of new masonry-protected 
| sidewalls; but it is believed that the construction of 


the new reservoir herein suggested will much more 
| effectually meet this requirement. 

| TROUT BROOK PLAN, 

A report was made in March, 1862, to the Common 
| Council of Hartford, in which preference was given to 
ja supply by gravitation from ‘Trout Brook. In this 
| report it was stated that 2,000,000 gallons would be 
| sufficient for the present and prospective population. 
In this report no provision is made for any improve- 
ment in distribution mains. <A reservoir is estimated 
for on Prospect Hill, two miles west of the city, of 
4,000,000 gallons capacity, which is said to be “ un- 


necessary.” No estimate is made for any engine repairs 

or renewal, or annual operations, from which it is con- 
| cluded that Trout Brook is to be taken as a substitute 
rather than an “additional” supply, and that the 
brook reservoir is relied upon for storage and eleva- 
tion, 


In a report made February 23, 18638, the reservoir 
at Prospect Hill is retained, and may be considered 
part of the general plan; Lord’s Hill reservoir is also 
retained. From both these documents it appears that 
a large balance of expense favors the gravitation sub- 
| stitute. 


As this plan is devised for an entire daily supply of 
but 2,000,000 gallons, for which it proposes an actual 
sash outlay of about $112,000, it is difficult to under- 
stand how it can be advised for adoption, if regard is 
paid to the immediate wants of the city without refer- 
ence to any future increase, since the engine which is 
to be abandoned, with its costly building and appurte- 
| nances, is itself capable of pumping nearly or quite 
| this amount, and the interest of the proposed expendi- 
ture considerably exceeds the annual cost of pumping. 

Mr. McElroy thus speaks of the quality of the water 
of Trout Brook: “The character of the several cur- 
rents of a running stream may be affected by its con- 
ditions of surface and underground supply, its relative 
depth, temperature, velocity, organic and mineral im- 
pregnation, solar exposure, and otherwise; so that 
different constituents would be shown by analysis of 
different currents in the same or different localities of 
flow; and it is also plain that a very small fraction of 


It will be observed, by reference to the distribution- | the entire body cannot be taken as a correct index of 
schedule, that the largest feed-main is but 12 inches in | general quality. 
diameter, the effluent lines from the reservoir being a | demijohn full from the locality of the proposed dam 
12 and an 8-inch pipe; and that the proportion of 12 
and 10-inch pipes is very small as compared with the | necticut river, it appears that the latter is the best 
Three lines are laid across Little River, | water, having 1,051 grains of organic matter in 2,568 
being a 6-inch to Rifle street, an 8-inch at Ford street, | grains of solid matter per gallon, while Trout Brook 


So far, however, as the analysis of a 


can be compared with the same quantity from the Con- 


has 1,634 grains organic matter in 3,268 grains solid 
Its quality, in itself, is admirable 











“ But it is 4 matter of plain and common sense de- 
duction from known causes, and of direct demonstra- 


- | running stream cannot be a correct index of its quality, 
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if aggregated for long periods of time in capacious and | 
shallow reservoirs, and exposed to the action of light 
and heat, while constantly accumulating mechanical, 
mineral, and vegetable impurities. Aside from the 
advantage of storage, the object of all water-works 
reservoirs, is to depurate the supply, by giving some 


currents the advantage of subsidence, while others are 
more fully impregnated; the surface waters being com- 
paratively free from the conditions of the greater 
depths. If such reservoirs could be covered for pro- 


tection from the sun, properly aerated and circulated 
in content, and blown out at the bottom from time to 
time, storage would be an improvement; but until 
these conditions are properly realized, storage, beyond 
anarrow limit, cannot but be regarded as objectionable, 
though lakes and reservoirs of great depth, supplied with 
larye quantities of pure rain-water, generally escape 
the effects of different conditions. We know this by 
unmistakeable experience at Brooklyn, and it haf also 
been observed in New York, Boston, Albany, and other 
cities of this country and Europe, and prominently in 


your own vicinity, at New Britain. This subject, which | 


is of great moment, in a case of this kind, is fully pre- 
sented in the documentary evidence given in the ap- 
pendix, where it may be examined by those who choose 
to profit by experience. Evils, from which the Con- 
necticut, on this question of quality, flows compara- 
tively free, hang over this plan with no trivial portent, 
which proposes to pond about 121,000,000 gallons in a 
reservoir of 26 acres surface, in which two-thirds of its 
contents are above 15 feet deep. 

“ Quantity.—Trout Brook, at the point five miles west 
of the city, where the dam is located, is formed of two 
branches of short length and rapid fall, which descend 
from the Talcott mountain range, with abrupt feeding 
slopes; it is subject to rapid and serious changes in 
flow. Professor Silliman estimates the rain shed of 
both branches, above the dam, at ten square miles, 
giving an average theoretical flow per day of 7,000,000 
gallons, As these branches do not exceed one and a 
half miles in length as mapped, I am at loss to under- 
stand how the drainage area can extend nearly 6 miles 
north and south; but if we assume this estimate cor- 
rect, the reported gaugings, which fix the minimum 
flow of the stream at 500,000 gallons per day, also, 
according to the custom of our profession, determine 
its value as a source of supply. 

“Whatever surplus passes over the dam in seasons 
of freshets or extraordinary rain, cannot be considered 
available, and beyond the storage of the reservoir 
proper, must be secured by upper reservoirs of storage, 
or lost; and no estimate or provision is made in this 
plan for them. Professor Silliman mentions a change 
of flow in this stream, within a space of thirty-five 
days, from 6,000,000 to 600,000 gallons, and also refers 
to a drought of six weeks. It is quite evident, then, 
that for the usual periods of drought, which often ex- 
ceed six weeks, the city must depend only on the mini- 
mum supply and the storage under this plan. 

“ While the total contents of the pond is 121,000,000 
gallons, there is a prudential limit to the depth to 
which it may be drawn down; and from the formation 
of the northern basin, and the loss of head shortly to 
be noticed, this limit is certainly above fifteen feet 
depth, which would make the storage, by the cross- 
sections, about 86,000,000, to which, adding Prospect 
Hill and Lord’s Hill reservoirs, we have a total of 
98,000,000 gallons. With 2,000,000 gallons demand 
per day, this would give 65 days’ supply, but with 
4,000,000 gallons demand, 28 days’ supply, so that a 
drought of but four weeks would exhaust the available 
sources, and compel the city to wait the visitation of 
the rainy season for water. Can it then be in any 
sense prudent to depend on a plan under these contin- 
gencies, with any regard whatever to the future ? 

“ This calculation does not include the daily loss by 
evaporation and filtration through the gravel forma- 
tion of the ravine, which is most important when the 
quantity diverted and lost can be least spared. 

“ Certainty of Supply.—The rapid fluctuations in 
flow to which this stream is subject, from the character 
of its feed sources, place it, so far as its quantity of 
flood discharge may go, in the category of mountain 
streams, which jeapordize dams, gate-houses, and other 
structures—a contingency which may be enhanced by 
breaking up the ice-sheet of the pond, and by the ex- 
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traordinary height of the proposed dam, which is at 


one point fifty feet above bottom, The line of the | 


supply main is also crossed by several swift or large 


streams, which add to the contingency of delivery, and | 


should not be overlooked; and this objection, as to re- 
mote locality, diminished certainty of supply, expense 
of line and of supervision, and difficulty of access, 
construction, and repair, is common to nearly all gravi- 


tation supplies. The Boston aqueduct is in continual | 
jeopardy ; extra guards have been placed on the Croton 


aqueduct and the Washington aqueduct, for protection 
from sources of risk unknown to pumping supplies: 
and like supervision is incidental to all surburban lines 
of supply. 


“ Effective Head.—For the site of the dam proposed | 
in the report, the level of the pond is stated at two | 


hundred and fifty feet above low water. As this is five 
miles distant from the connection with the distribution, 
and the loss of head per mile depends on the diameter 
of the supply main and the quantity of flow, the effect- 
ive head at the city will be proportionately diminished. 


The line of main passes down the Farmington road 


through West Hartford, a road constantly undulating, | 


being intersected by low ravines and high hills. Each 
depression tends to collect sediment, and each summit 


to collect air, both retarding the flow, but the latter by | 


far the most seriously. Proper attention to blow-offs 
and air-valves will remedy this evil, but such attention 
is rarely bestowed in practice. 

“For a supply of 2,000,000 gallons per day, a main 
16 inches in diameter is estimated, and if the engine- 
power is dispensed with, must be relied on by the city. 
If the Lord’s Hill reservoir is to be supplied by it, 
no increase of head will be realized, unless it supplies 
the distribution direct, using this reservoir and that at 
Prospect Hill as reserves, In that case the main must 
deliver its supply in the twelve working or sixteen 
waking hours of the day; and at the first rate the 
effective city head, not including allowance for undu- 
lations of main, will be 115 feet, and at the second 


rate, 170 feet. But when the city requires 4,000,000 | 


gallons, a second main will be required, since the de- 
livery of 4,000,000 gallons in sixteen hours would re- 
duce the head to twenty-five feet. It would be much 
more advisable and cheaper to lay a twenty-inch main, 
which will deliver 4,000,000 gallons in sixteen hours, 
with an effective head of 150 feet, theoretically, except 
in those cases of annual drought, when the main reser- 
voir will be drawn down to furnish the supply. It is 
evident, then, that the time is not far distant when the 
effective head, under this plan, will not much exceed 
at Lord’s Hill, without regard to the remote districts 
of supply, the present reservoir head. If the delivery 
of the twenty-inch main is required in twelve hours, 
the effective head will be reduced to 89 feet; and in 
vase cast-iron pipes are used, the natural internal ac- 


cretions will, in time, seriously diminish this theoreti- | 


cal head.” 

The cost of the Trout Brook plan would be, in all, 
$187,448, distributed as follows: 

The first item of land damage will depend on the 
quantity taken, the facility with which possession is 
obtained, and the ultimate cost per acre. The quantity 
will considerably exceed the submerged area, probably 
reaching forty acres. As the road at the head of the 
pond will be flooded about seven feet, the cost of anew 
road is to be included. This amount may not exceed 
$3,000. 

The second item of water-rights, involving ndt only 


mill-rights but riparian damage along the stream, be- | 
low the dam, is of a more complicated character, since | 


the distance is about six and one-half miles, and the 
fall about 200 feet. The amount of water-power ayvail- 
able controls the claim for damage. 

At Brooklyn $5,000 were paid for some grist-mill 
damages; in the estimate of Lowell mill-power, re- 
cently submitted in the Washington aqueduct arbitra- 
tion, the representative cost capital was $29,333. The 
cost of water-rights at Albany was $100,000, at Balti- 
more $286,958, at Boston $211,930, at Brooklyn 
$126,200, at New York $173,955, at Philadelphit 
$236,958, for supplies ranging from 12,000,000 to 
83,000,000 gallons per day as a minimum. It would 
not be safe to take this item at less than $20,000. 

For the reservoir and its feeders, careful provision 
should. be made for thorough-grubbing, soiling, and 
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mucking. This item, on one of the Brooklyn ponds, 
averaged about $2,000 per acre This item, for careful 
work, judginy from the deseription of the stream as 
reported, aud the extensive areas affected, cannot be 
| taken below $20,000. 


| The dam, which is exposed to very severe strain, 


and must be not only carefully built, but protected 
from the action of surface waves and floods, will cost 
for 32,000 yards embankment at 30 cents, $9,600; for 


1,569 yards slope masonry at $3 50, $5,395 ; for 2,102 
yards puddling at 50 cents, $1,056; for masonry apron 
1,600 yards, at $4, $6,400; for gate-house and fixtures, 
$1,000; for fencing, $1,200; and for keeper’s house, 
| $2,000; being a total of $26,648. 

The cost of twenty-inch cast-iron main, including 
ordinary trench work, cannot be taken at less than 


$4 50 per foot. To thisis to be added an item for right 


of way, across private property to the Farmington 
road, with deep trenching near the dam, and the cost 
of masonry creek crossings, blow-offs, air-valves, stop- 


cocks, and other attachments. As the engineer of the 


« Jersey City Water and Gas-Pipe Company” is stated 

to have proposed to lay complete the sixteen-inch ce- 
| ment pipe line for $2 40 per foot, or about the card- 
price of their pipe and of the pipe manufactured under 
Knight's patent, “ exclusive of freight and trenching,” 
and the difference between twenty-inch cast-iron and 
| cement pipe is stated in the Report of 1862, at $1 25 
| per foot, we will assume these extraordinary prices 
| correct for purposes of comparison, taking the twenty- 


inch pipe laid complete at $3 25 per foot, or for 26,400 


feet, $85,800. 

To this amount must be added the capital represent- 
ed by the annual salary of the keeper, the repairs of 
| the several structures, and the supervision of the line 
of main, which would not vary much from $15,000. 

The plan also includes the reservoir at Prospect Hill, 
of 4,000,000 gallons capacity, which has no utility ex- 
cept as areserve. This was estimated at $13,703, to 





which adding 25 per cent. for increase in prices, we 
have about $17,000. 

The summary of cost will then be, for 

BONG DAMAGCS, 6 oes iscicercayecce «$8,000 


ROME Fino a oceegascic 20,000 


Grubbing, Mucking, &c.,............20,000 


Dam and Structures,......... cic aan ee 
| Twenty-Inch Main,......... wedvaessGueee 
Prospect Hill Reservoir,..... ueatnch eee 
Capital for Supervision, &e.,......... 15,000 
TOR We iene euk ree 


In making any estimates of this kind of work, as to 
pondage, dam, structures, main, and damages, it is ad- 
visable to provide liberally for contingencies. When- 





| ever legal services are retained and questions of occu- 
| pation or injury are carried into court, the items of 
expense rapidly accumulate; wherever contracts are 
| taken too low, the city suffers in the end; and during 
construction, storms and floods are to be apprehended. 


PLAN PROPOSED, 


From this examination of the general features of the 
present and prospective supply, and of the plan of sub- 
stitute presented, we may take up the subject of im- 
provement in detail, for suggestions as to the distribu- 
tion, the increase of supply by engine-power, and the 
increase of reservoir head and storage. 

Distribution Feed Mains.—An important improve- 
ment in house supply may be made without involving 


| much cost, by forming the present service into dis- 
| tricts, and connecting them with feeding mains, A 
general plan of this kind should be adopted as the 
guide for future extensions, but need not be fully exe- 
cuted at present; and this general plan should be 
based on a ridge line of large mains, northerly and 
southerly from Lord’s Hill, with a central line easter- 
ly, with secondary feeders of smaller calibre, branch- 
ing from them at proper distances and at right angles, 
or nearly so. 

For the present it will be sufficient to provide the 
reservoir with a large effluent connection, from which 
three lines of 16-inch main may be eventually fed; the 
central line to be arranged at once by appropriating 
the present force main down to Main street, and the 
southern line to lead across the Ford street bridge, 
then through Washington street to Park ; the northern 
line is not yet needed. The balance of the force 
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main, not used for the central en, may be seule’ to 
the southern, and the pipes which will be superseded 
in use, will answer for other extensions. In process 
of time, 10-inch branches may be connected, as lateral 
district feeders. The 
nect with the new force main herein suggested. 

The district west of Washington street, commanded 
Zion’s Hill, on which a reservoir is also recommended, 
will be considerably improved when the city is using 
4,000,000 gallons per day, and will require its system 
of distribution; but as this item is properly charge- 
able to extensions, rather than increase of supply, it 
need not be added to the estimates for either plan 
under discussion. 

Of the force main, if applied to this plan, there will 
be about 2,250 feet to lay on the southern line, which 
has a total length, from Oriental Passage and High 
street of about 5,400 feet. The 
then be, for 


estimate of cost will 





Relaying 16 main, 2,250 feet, $1 00,...$2 250 
New cement 3,150 “ 2 75,... 8,668 
PICKS lag. ons ssicins secses e+. 800 

BE ha tunis ckcdunedh eee ee S11,713 


exclusive of arrangement at the reservoir, chargeable 
to reservoir account. 

Engine Power—The engine and boiler house admit 
considerable extension of engine space; with a cylin- 
der as large as that of the present engine, now work- 
ing under great expansion, there will be no difficulty 
in substituting two enlarged pumps, for the present 
small ones, so as to bring the delivery up to 3,000,000 
gallons per day, or 1,500,000 for 12 hours; and this 
change would give room for a second engine on the 
more compact and powerful plan of the Brooklyn en- 
gine, capable of pumping 2,500,000 gallons per 12 
hours or, 5,000,000 per day, giving an aggregate capa- 
city of 8,000,000 per day. Some improvements will 
be required in the river delivery to remedy the inflow 
of sandy or roily water. 

From the proposals heretofore made under the head 
the cost may be taken at $42,000. 

It is also suggested that the present force main be 
transferred to the distribution, and a new line of 24- 
inch main laid to the reseevoir, to which both engines 
may be connected ; the main to pass up Pleasant street, 
and on garden fence lines across the block to High 
street, through Oriental Passage and Walnut street to 
Spruce, across the railroad, south of the railroad build- 
ings, to and through Myrtle street to the reservoir, be- 
ing a total length of about 5,400 feet, of which some 
1,100 feet will be through private property uninjured 
by its line. If laid with cement lined pipe of Ball’s or 
Knight's patent, the cost will be, for 

5,400 feet 24-inch main, at $4 50,....$24,300 
1,100 “ right of way, OO, 260. Bee 





Total to reservoir,........ - + $25,950 

To this must be added about 3,700 feet of 12-inch 
pipe, as the force main extension, from the 16-inch line 
at Park street, in Washington, to the Zion’s Hill reser- 
voir, being for cement lined pipe at $1 50 per foot, 
$5,550, or $31,500 in all. 

Zion's Hill Reservoir.—in connection with this gen- 
eral plan, and as an exclusive source of supply to its 
immediate vicinity, though connected with the main dis- 
tribution by stop-gates, the construction of a reservoir 
on this eminence is proposed with an elevation of 
about 165 feet, and containing about 12,000,000 yal- 
lons. Auxiliary reservoirs of this kind are in com- 
mon use in Europe, and in some cases in this country, 
as at Brooklyn on Prospect Hill, at Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and other cities, and they have the advant- 
age.of increased capacity and head, with much econ- 
omy in special supply, limited to the head of the par- 
ticular district. They are valuable also for such con- 
tingencies as extraordinary fires, repairs to main reser- 
voirs, and otherwise. 

This reservoir may be supplied in three ways:—by 
an independent line, through Front street, Retrea 
avenue, and Vernon street, from the engine-house,—by 
an auxiliary steam-engine, near Washington and Baker 
staking water from the 1¢.inch main,—and 
directly from the proposed 24-inch force main at High 
street, by using the 16-inch line through Washington 
extension, above estimated. 


street, 


street, and the 12-inch 


16-inch service must also con- | 





The latter w ould a hes most veushuuadaal in eaplee ona 


in coal account, if the stop-gate branches, from thie 16- | 


inch main, are properly adjusted while in use as a 
force main, and the Lord’s Hill reservoir is shut off. 
The quantity required for this district in 1870, would 
not probably exceed one-fifth the entire city supply. 

Without accurate survey of this location, a close 
estimate of cost can not be made, but judging from 
plans made for other localities, and a personal inspec- 
tion of the site, I think a reservoir of the capacity 
named, could be built and connected with its special 
district for about $30,000, if judiciously planned; and 
it would have the advantage of admitting considerable 
enlargement. & 

Cost of Pumping.—On the basis of 4,000,000 gallons 
delivery per twelve hours, this expense may be thus 
calculated. 

The pump duty of engines of the Brooklyn and 
Hartford pattern has been experimentally determined 
as equal to not less than 600,000 pounds of water 
raised one foot high with one pound of coal. If we 
deduct ten per cent. from this to cover various wastes, 
and take the practical standard at 540,000 foot-pounds, 
we have 64,748 gallons raised one foot per pound of 


coal. Taking the prism lift of the present reservoir at 


119 feet, as results from experiment, plus 24 feet pump- 


| 
j 


| 





ing friction, we have 4,000,000 gallons, x 143 feet = | 
572,000,000 raised one foot — 64,748 = 8,834 pounds | 


of coal, or about four tons. 
a matter of recent speculation, will not probably aver- 
age more than $5 25 per ton in the future, for this use. 
The attendance beyond what is now required, is limit- 
ed to increased coal use, and the items of oil, waste, 
repairs, «&c., are nearly proportionate to use. We 
have then, per year, for 

Four tons coal, 530 days, at $5 25,....$6,930 

Attendance, 2,100 

Ge aE ais Secs indceces 268 

Repairs, ten per cent. on cost,........ 570 


sere ewes 





ee Pe eee | 

To lift 800,000 gallons to Zion’s Hill, being with 
friction, about 50 feet higher, will cost 800,000 x 50 
= 40,000,000 —- 64,748 = 618 pounds coal x 330 
days == 203,940 pounds —- 2,240 91 tons per year. 
At $5 25, the additional coal account will be $478. 
For an aggregate annual cost of $10,346, the repre- 
sentative capital will be $172,483. 

The aggregate of the items for the entire modifica- 
tion suggested, which involves an increase of capacity 
of about 6,250,000 gallons per day, with a total capa- 
city of 8,000,000 gallons; an actual increase of de- 
livery of 2,700,000 gallons per day; an increase of 
storage of 12,000,000 gallons; the re-arrangement of 
the distribution, and forty feet increase in head, will 
be fur actual outlay in 

Distribution feed mains,.... 
Engine power,......... ceeces 


occceespengele 
eoeee 42,000 





Twenty-four-inch main, &c.,......... 31,500 
Zion’s Hill Reservoir,...........+-.. 30,000 
, corigcte ketal «+8115 213 


To this must be added the difference of capital be- 
tween the present annual expenditure of $5,777 17 for 
pumping, or a capital of $96,286, and the total pump- 
ing capital of $172,433 or $76,147. The representa- 
tive cost of these improvements will then be $191,360. 
And this amount should be credited with the value of 
the sixteen-inch force main, and all other pipes through 
its use transferred to distribution use or extension ; it 
must also be observed that the capital for pumping 
expense is not reached until 4,000,000 gallons are act- 
ually pumped in twelve hours, the account for 1870 
being entitled to a credit for this item of saving. For 
supply beyond 4,000,000 gallons per working day, the 
cost will be increased by the coal account, without any 
material addition for attendance. 

COMPARISON OF PLANS, 

The Connecticut river supply, when the inlet-pipe is 
properly arranged, is open to no valid objections as to 

uality, while its quantity is practically inexhaustible. 
The modification of the feed-mains will make the lower 
reservoir much more useful to the denser part of the 
city, while the elevated reservoir on Zion’s Hill fully 
meets all future requirements as to storage and special 
head, and also provides for occasional reservoir repairs, 


The use of two engines answers all the objections of 





. | 
The price of coal, though | 
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contingent ‘oatienk, beer ried repair, anil a ov erdrive en sab 
tendance, An important saving will also be made by 
the use of the enlarged and shorter force-main, And 
all these advantages, covering a capacity of supply of 
8,000,000 gallons per day, from works within the city 
limits, and under immediate inspection and control, 
may be had for an actual expenditure of $115,213. 

It can only be necessary to suggest, in this connec- 
tion, that after the capital is expended for a supply, 
the more rapidly consumption of water increases, the 
more surely is income realized, and all experience ad- 
vocates the encouragement of consumption, and of 
facility for supply. The rapid increase of the eity and 
of water use, must be regarded as a direct benefit to 
the tax-payers; and any restriction of available supply, 
as a direct injury. This consideration bears with great 
force on the scale of capacity herein suggested. 

‘Bhe report of March 8, 1862, contemplates a supply 
of 2,000,000 gallons per day, being somewhat in excess 
of present consumption, and about two-thirds the 
capacity of the present engine, with an alteration of 
moderate expense. If this supply was intended as 
merely “ additional,” a capital of $96,286 should have 


| been added to the estimate of its cost to represent an- 


nual expense ; and if it was intended as a substitute, it 
should be charged with the cost of the works aban- 
doned, $78,000, or such loss as their disposal would 
entail. 

The necessity of the amendment to this plan, as an 
adaptation to future wants of no remote character, 
which we have suggested in the enlargement of the 
supply main, as a requisite not only to future delivery 
but to actual use of the distributing reservoirs at the 
time of increased demand, has been already presented 
and discussed ; it must be admitted if Hartford is to 
fullow its previous law of increase, and the law of other 
cities. Granting, then, for present argument, a capacity 
of 4,000,000 gallons per day, it cannot be claimed that 
this capacity can be much enlarged, and the time will 
therefore come, and within fifteen years, when another 
source of supply must be obtained. 

On the basis of 4,00,000 gallons supply, the actual 
cash outlay under this plan will be $172,448. To this 
must be added $11,713 for the modification of the dis- 
tribution. and $15,000 capital of suburban supervision, 
making in all $199,161. For the river supply, with 
twice the capacity, under much superior head, the 
actual outlay is $115,213, and the entire pumping capi- 
tal $172,433, or in all, $287,646. Add to the gravita- 
tion plan $73,000 for works abandoned, and we have 
$272,161 as its representative cost. There is, there- 
fore, but $15,785 difference in capital against the river 
supply, with $57,225 actual outlay in its favor, and a 
balance of 4,000,000 gallons daily capacity. 

The matter of cost is the least objection to the gravi- 
tation substitute. The minimum supply during the 
dry seasons of the year is entirely too small to warrant 
any reliance on its quantity, and would involve the 
.city in serious difficulty, or serious additional expense ; 
and the objections, which are more than conjectural, 
to the quality of the supply under storage, also furnish 
grave and conclusive arguments against its use. 

Mr. McElroy advises the modification of the river 
supply on the general plan suggested, even if there be 
a large balance of cost in favor of the gravitation plan, 


_ 
So 





Uriization or Sewace.—A petition has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons of England from the 
Vestry of St. Mary, Lambeth, London, in reference to 
utilization of the metropolitan sewage. The petitioners 
pray that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the subject prior to any plan being adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. This looks very 
much as if the Vestry incline to the opinion of the 
worthlessness of sewage manure—that is—compared 
with the cost of applying it. 





Lamps Wantep in France.—A late number of the 
London Oil Trade Review says that accounts from 
France speak of a great dearth of lamps for burning 
light oils, especially the better class of goods, A hint 
like this will be sufficient to direct the energies of our 
American manufacturers to supply this deficiency. 
Large as is the demand for American limps abroad, 
we are assured by correspondents that additional 








numbers might be immediately sold. 
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SEWERAGE OF NEW YORK. 
At a recent meeting of the Common Council of this 
city, the following communication was received from 
the Croton Aqueduct Department, in relation to the 
defected manner in which the sewers are constructed: 





Croton Aquepuct DrepartMeEnt, ) 


June 1, 1863, 
To the Honorable the Common Council : 

The Croton Aqueduct Board have, on frequent occa- 
sions in their annual reports, and by special communi- 
cations, endeavored to show to your honorable body, 
in contrast with the present irregular and objection- 
able manner in which the public sewers are now and 
have been since their first introduction, ordered and 
built, the salutary and perinanent benefits that would 
unquestionably be experienced from the adoption of 
systematic plans for the sewerage of the undrained 
districts of our city, and by the construction of main 
and branch sewers of properly graduated dimensions, 
in harmony therewith. Deeply impressed with a 
knowledge of the sanitary and also of the pecuniary 
importance of this undertaking, and daily witnessing 
the evils and otherwise avoidable expense arising from 
its neglect, they believe it to be a matter of simple 
duty to again bring the subject to your notice, and to 
respectfully, but urgently ask for a favorable consider- 
ation thereof at your earliest convenience, 

By the legislative act of 1849 (under which this de- 
partment was organized), this Board was charged with 
the construction of sewers, subject, however, “ to the 
orders of the Common Council, as to the times and 
places of building new sewers, and to the general plan 
which has been, or may be adopted for the sewerage 
and drainage of said city.” 

The framers of this law undoubtedly foresaw, that 
any plan which might be adopted for the general in- 
troduction of water into our city, would of necessity be 
imperfect unless careful provision was at the same time 
made for its removal, and the necessary authority was, 
in accordance with this wise forethought, granted to 
your honorable body, to initiate and perfect a general 
plan of sewerage for the whole city. 

The absolute necessity of such plan has been fre- 
quently urged upon your honorable body, but as yet 
no authority has been given to this Board te take any 
step in the matter. So much has been said heretofore 
on this subject, that the Board would here simply add 
that the time has come for some definite action on the 
part of the Common Council, if they would save the 
city from incalculable expense, and the operation of 
our sewers from confusion and inefficiency. 

The topographical features of the lower part of the 
city have, fortunately, served in some degree to obviate 
the bad results which otherwise would inevitably have 
followed our want of system in this regard. 

The upper part of the city has not the same topo- 
graphical advantages to offset imperfect arrangements, 
and no time should be lost in guarding against future 
difficulties and useless expenditure, by the adoption of 
a system of sewers based upon correct principles. In 
this respect the city of New York, instead of being the 
one to lead in physical science and judicious expendi- 
ture in this branch of public work, is far behind not 
only the cities of Europe, but some of the compara- 
tively smaller towns of our own country. 

It is earnestly hoped that your honorable body will, 
at an early day, give to this Board such authority as 
will be necessary to enable it to undertake and com- 
plete such surveys as will be requisite for the purpose 
alluded to. To facilitate your action in this respect, 
we respectfully submit a draft of a resolution for your 


favorable consideration. 
A. W. Craven, 


For the Croton Aqueduct Board. 

Resolved, That the Croton Aqueduct Board be, and 
they are hereby authorized to undertake and complete, 
at the earliest possible day, such surveys and plans as 
in their opinion may be necessary for the establishment 
of a proper system of sewerage for the present un- 
drained districts of this city, such plans, when com- 
pleted, to be submitted to the Common Council for their 
approval. 

The President moved that the paper be read and 
published in the Corporation papers, printed in the 
minutes, and referred to the Committee on Sewers. 

Which was carried. 
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main wet permanently, but todry. Now if turpenzine 


On the night of Saturday, May 23d, a terrific ex- | and turpentine were not volatile, paint containing 
plosion, followed by a fire, in which several buildings | either of these would not dry. Extreme volatility, 
were burned, occurred in the town of Devonport, Eng- | then, we repeat, is a necessity of the case, and, with 


land. By this catastrophe Mr. Emmett, grocer, lost 
his life. 


Mr. Emmett took alighted candle on the evening in 


The facts of the case were as follows: 


question and entered» his cellar for the purpose of 
drawing some “ turpenzine”—one of the innumerable 
family of hydrocarbons distilled from petroleum, This 
turpenzine is very volatile, and since the high price of 
turpentine has almost precluded its use in the arts, it 
has been extensively adopted as a substitute, for paint- 
ers’ use. Being exceedingly volatile, paint applied 
with if soon dries. Within a minute after Mr. Em- 
mett’s descending into the cellar to procure some tur- 
penzine to fill an order, a loud explosion was heard, 
and flames burst out of the building which was con- 
Mr. 
Emmett was never seen after the explosion until his 


sumed, as well as several others in the vicinity. 


remains, charred and burnt to a crisp, were found after | 


the fire had been extinguished. 





| 


The London Grocer makes some comments upon this | 


unfortunate occurrence, from which we quote: 

The lamentable accident which occurred at Devon- 
port on Saturday night last, by which a valuable life 
was lost in a conflagration, hardly paralleled for ex- 
tent in that town, requires some comments at our 
hands, 
accident such as that to which we now refer—and con- 
cerning which particulars will be found in another part 
of this impression—it is not wonderful that incorrect 
impressions have been conveyed by many of the re- 
ports to newspapers; but we were assuredly not pre- 
pared to discover such a total misconception of chemi- 
‘cal principles, and, what is more, chemical facts, as 
revealed in the assertion that poor Mr. Emmett lost 


In the haste and flurry consequent upon an 


his life through the explosive combustion of vapors | 


from the hydrocarbon cazeline. _ Not only is that sim- 
ply impossible, but, what will be more satisfactory to 


the general public, the evidence on record completely | 


acounts for the much-to-be-regretted calamity. To 





| 
| 


speak or write disparagingly of the dead is an ungra.- | 


cious matter; nevertheless, there are times and occa- 
sions when not to do so is to foster danger, and per- 
petrate an injustice to the public. If ever an individ- 
ual lost. a lift through culpable negligence, that individ- 
ual was poor Mr. Emmett. How stands the case? 
Bearing a light, he descends into a cellar to draw off 
and bring away some turpenzine—a very volatile and 
highly inflammable hydrocarbon. An explosion is the 
result ; but, as happens in most similar cases, the ex- 
act particulars of the explosion are not to be discover- 
ed. Mr. Balkwill, writing from Plymouth to the edi- 
tor of the Western Morning News, suggests that the 
explosion may not have been referable to the vapor of 
any hydrocarbon liquid, but to fire-damp, resulting 
The 
result may have been as Mr. Balkwill suggests; but, 
looking at all the evidence before us, this seems to us 
improbable. Had no gas-pipe existed within a mile of 
the fatal cellar, the accident would have happened as 
it did happen, taking into consideration the nature of 
the contents of the cellar. Any man intimately ac- 
quainted with the volatile nature of either turpenzine 
or turpentine would no more have ventured to draw off 
a portion in a close cellar by lamp or candle Jight than 
he would have dared to go into a powder magazine 
bearing a lighted cigar. In some respects turpentine 
and turpenzine are more dangerous to approach in this 
way than gunpowder, inasmuch as, whereas gunpowder 
can only be ignited by bodily contact with igneous 
matter, it is the invisible vapor of the volatile hydro- 
carbons which by ignition causes the explosion. Again, 
as concerns gunpowder, the violence of explosion is 
proportionate to the quantity of material ignited, 
whereas, as regards the volatile hydrocarbons, the vio- 
lence of explosion is proportionate, not to the amount 
of original material, but to the amount of vapor liber- 
ated, and the due admixture of that vapor with atmo- 
spheric air. Turpenzine is, as many of our readers 
need not be informed, a substitute for turpentine, Were 
both turpenzine and turpentine not extremely volatile, 
they would be both totally unadapted to the purposes 
for which they are designed. Everybody knows that 
when a coat of paint is laid on it is intended not to re- 


from the escape of ordinary combustive gas, 





extreme volatility, a proportionate degree of inflam- 
mability. Liquids such as these should never, under 
any circumstances, be drawn in close situations like 
If ig- 
norant or incautious people will violate plain injunc- 
tions, dictated by the chemical nature of the volatile 
hydrocarbons, they must accept the consequences ; and 


cellars by candle, or lamp, or gas-light at all. 


the public must lay the poor consolation to heart of 
acquiring wisdom, through the grim records of coro- 
ners’ inquests, which might have been acquired through 
five minutes’ study of a few immutable facts. 

Fully convinced as we are that the mineral hydro- 
carbons are destined to supplant, in no long time, veg- 
etable and animal oils, whether for porposes of illum- 
ination, painting, or lubrication, a few plain, common 
sense remarks concerning these wonderful compounds, 
will certainly not involve labor lost or time thrown 
away. In the first place, then, we would advert to the 


prejudice sought to be raised against the products of 


| a . . 
the North American oil-wells, because of some assumed 


remote danger attaching to them. Of course, we need 


not address any observations in refutation of this to 


individuals who have mastered the rudiments of chem- 


istry. It is to the public in general that our remarks 
on this subject are necessary, and, addressing ourselves 
to the public, suppose we say the proposition were 
gravely enunciated that steaks and chops ought to be 
banished as dangerous, because prussic acid can be got 
out of steaks and chops; or that sugar and treacle 
should no longer mingle with our food because oxalic 
acid is actually made from sugar and treacle? Well, 
the argument sought to be raised against the North 
American well oils is pretty much in the same cat- 
egory, as a short recapitulation will make plain. A 
rough, semi-fluid material, more or less colored, first 
exudes or is extracted from the earth—such is the first 
phase. This material is a compound or mixture of 
many—it may be hundreds of hydrocarbons, as chem- 
ists call them—bodies, some solid, some fluid, some so 
extremely volatile that they rapidly dissipate in vapor 
when exposed to atmospheric air, others so frxed that 
they cannot even be distilled, except under special con- 
ditions, of which we sée an example in the solid pa- 
raffin—the waxy-looking body of which candles are 
made. Now, from the raw material asa starting-point, 
the chemist works in his manufacturing operations, 
Distilling at a low temperature, he separates each and 
every fluid present that can be thus separated, and sets 
the product aside, as containing liquids far too volatile 
for illuminative purposes, though admirable for other 
He 
distils again at a higher temperature, and obtains 
products not too volatile for combustion, amongst 
which is cazeline ; and, finally, he deals with the solid 
remaining compound in a way proper to eliminate the 
beautiful waxy paraffin. This series of operations 
leaves nothing to chance; every step of it is fixed, un- 


uses; of this class of volatile fluids is turpenzine. 


varying, and certain; and, if cases have occurred dur- 
ing the earlier days of mineral oils, cases in which to 
swell the melting bulk of combustive fluids, some of 
the dangerously volatile hydrocarbons have been stu- 
diously not driven away, we can assure the public they 
are not likely to occur again; special wants having 
arisen for the highly volatile hydrocarbons totally in- 


| dependent of lamp illumination. 
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Wuar Is Ir ?—Under the heading “Important to 
Gas Consumers,” the Tribune of 12th instant says: 
“ We yesterday witnessed at the City Hall a series of 
experiments with a novel apparatus, invented by Geo, 
W. Thompson, for controlling the consumption of gas, 
and at the same time furnishing an increased and uni- 
form light, without regard to the pressure upon the 
gasometers at the gas-houses. The apparatus consists 
of a self-acting stop-cock, regulated by a movable 
diaphragm placed just below the burner, At high 
pressure the gas pushes up the diaphragm and lessens 
the orifice through which the gas passes, and upon a 
diminution of pressure the diaphragm falls, again en- 
larging the orifice. A number of tests were made un- 
der heavy and light pressures, by means of a portable 
gasometer, yet the apparatus always acted with the ut- 














most nicety, Its advantages are in the prevention of | 
waste, every particle of gas being consumed, instead | 
of flying off. No matter at what distance from the gas- 
ometer, whether in the basement or in the attic, the 
The Common 


«light is uniform and cannot be wasted. 
Council are about adopting the gas-controller for the 
street lamps, as much complaint is made in regard to 


the burners now used. The experiments of yesterday | 


were witnessed by several officials, who expressed 
themselves pleased at the result.” 

—__~exu 

PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES 


38,500,—Charles H. Peters, Cincinnati, Ohio, Combina- 
tion of a Chamber Lamp and Lantern: 

I claim, first, The chamber or handled house-lamp, A B, provided 
with stads;0 @’ ©”, projecting from the upper portion of the reser- 
voir, and adapted to interlock within the gated-bottom of a lantern 
case, F, thé whole being constructed and adapted for the separate 
uses of a lantern and a house lamp, as set forth. 

Second, I claim the described arrangement of the guards, H, 


and apertures, I, for the dou!le purpose of retaining the panes | 


and of deflecting the indraft, substantially as set forth. 
88,506.—H. R. Seott, Plainuwell, Mich., for a Water 


Elevater: 
I claim the combination and arrangement of the bevel wheels, 


b-b ¢ ¢, oscilinting shaft,aa, lever, k, crank, 0, and drums, hh, | 
| constructed and operating as herein set forth and described. 


substantially as described 


38,521,—James Watt, Fuffalo, N. Y., for Utilizing the | 
Waste Heat of Puddling Furnaces, &c., in gener- | 


ating. Steam: 

I claim the location of the boiler at the end of the furnace and 
on a horizontal plane therewith, so that the surplus heat and slag 
from the furnace may be directed into a fire chamber, B’, within 
the boiler, for the purpose and substantially as described. 
38,523.—Gustav Wedekind, Philadelphia, Pa., for In- 

combustible Paper Shades for Lamps: 

I claim a paper shade, the whole interior surface of which is 
backed by mica, and the two layers of paper and mica are caught 
and held at the top and bottom thereof by a thin metallic strip or 
its equivalent, substantially as herein described and represented, 
and for the purpose described, 
38,531.—Abraham Coates & Martin V. Osborn (as- 

signors to themselves and H. H. Babcock), Water- 
town, N. Y., for a Water Engine: 

I claim, first, The combination with the induction pipe of a water 
engine with the shifting valve, bh, and with the air chamber of the 
auxillary pipe, L, and valve, K, by which the concussion of the 


water upon the valve and piston is made to supply a portion of | 
water to the air chamber, substantiaily as and for the purpese set | 


forth. 

Second, The construction of the valve, b, of a single flat plate 
in combination with the conical or cylindrieal heads or flanges, 
nn, substantially as set forth. 

Third, The combination of the flat valve, b, with a water engine, 
substantially as set forth, 
38,537.—Timothy Raymond, Brooklyn, N.Y. (assignor 

tw himself and Samuel Dietz, New York city), for 
a Burner for Kerosené Lamps: 

I claim the combination of the lever, 2, and the spiral spring, 3, 
in the manner described, the parts belug constfucted, combined, 
and operating substantially as set forth. 
38,544.—William Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., for an 

Apparatus for Sewerage, dc. Antedated Oct. 26, 
1862: 
I claim an apparatus whose principal elements consist of a float- 


ing vessel having one or more compartments or any portion of its | 


interior constructed and arranged for the reception of sach de- 
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posits of solid matter or of muddy water or water containing | 38,602.—Jacol 2 tte nial > ia : “1. 
solid matters; a pump or pumps and pipes or other equivalent | ugh Reese, ] ittsburgh, Pa., for an Oil Still: 


means of delivering the such deposits or water into said compart- | 





ments or space; one or more filters or strainers to provide for the 

escape of water from said vessel, and the retention of the deposits 

o* solid matters therein, and suitable means of discharging the de- 

posits or solid matters, the whole combined to operate substantially 

as and for the purpose herein specified, 

38,553.—Eli Brazelton, St. Louis, Mo., for a Centrifu- 
gal Pump: 

I claim the water-lock, j k, in combination with the revolving 
disk, B, of a centrifugal pump, constructed and operating sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the purpose herein shown and 
described. 


Also,the arrangement of the outer casing, A, and inner cylinder, | 41.2 <tin is so constructed as that a separate vapor space is formed 
8s s ape rap AC 0 


D, with respect to each other, so that the inner casing forms a part 
of the water-way, being connected with the supply-pipe through 
the outer casing as shown and described. 

Also the arrangement of a vertical propeller-wheel, B, having 
an annual opening extending all around on the periphery of the 
top side of the wheel for the upward or vertical disch@ge of the 
water through a water-way in the outer casing as specified. 
38,560.—Seth L. Coie, Burlington, Vt., for an Appa- 

ratus for distilling Pine Wood, &e. : 

I claim the above-described apparatus, as described and set 


forth in the drawings and specifications, for extracting the oil or 
spirits of turpentine directly from wood by means of a furnace ar- 





| the purposes hereinbefore described. 


| ing the joints of the still, of air-flues, for the purpose of passing 


ranged and combined with a retort, a gas-receiver, refrigerator, | 


and condensers; a distilling or refining apparatus and skeleton 
cylinder or iron basket, in which the wood is placed and conveyed 
into the retort. The several parts of said apparatus I claim and 
use, in combination with each other, for the purpose of extracting 
oil or spirits of turpentine directly from wood, and saving the re- 
siduum or tar, from the same, in the manner and as set forth and 
represented in the drawings hereto attached, and substantially as 
described in the above specifications. 

Second, I claim the retort with the open cone-shaped bottom 


$8,561.—Robert Cornclius, Philadelphia, Pa., for.aGas 
Regulator : 

I claim the employment in gas regulators of a thin mica disk or 
plate which operates by its elacticity to regulate the passage of 
gas. 
38,562.—Robert Cornelius, Philadelphia, Pa., for Light- 

ing Gas by Electricity : 

I claim, first, The combination of the cylindrical or bell-shaped 
metallic piece, A, the cylindrical or bell-shaped hard-rubber piece, 
©, and the fur or woolen lining of the metallic piéce arranged and 
| operating as above described. 

Second, The employment of a combination of silk and fur to 
form a lining to this metallic piece, ©. 

Third, The combination of the metallic bell-shaped or cylindri- 
cal piece, A, the bell-shaped or cylindrical hard rabber or non- 
conducting piece, C, and the metallic foil or its equivalent within 
the same, and the fur or woolen lining of the metallic piece, A. 

Fourth, The connection of the metallic bell, A, with the pedestal, 
D, at the outer circumference of the pedestal. 
| $8,563.—Robert Cornelius, Philadelphia, Pa., for Light- 

ing Gas by Electricity: 

I claim, first. A double electrophorus substantially as above de- 
scribed for lighting gas and other inflammable materials. 

Second, I claim an air-tight electrophorus constructed and 
} operating substantially as above. 

Third, I claim the metallic tube with the interior sliding-piece, 
substantially as above described. 


tubes, A and A’. 
58,567.—Celadon L. Daboll, New London, Conn,, for 
a Wick Tube for Lamp Burners: 


burners for kerosene and other ofls and fluids, as substantially set 

forth in the above and foregoing specification. 

38,578.—John B. Ghormley, Bellefontaine, Ohio, for a 
Cattle Pump: 

I claim the combination and arrangement of the vibrating or 
swinging platform, C, troughs, F F’, pump, H, pipe or spout, q, and 
conductitig spouts, rr’, substantially as herein described and for 

the purpose specified. 


a eee ————— 





STEAM-PUMPS. _ 





GAS-BURNERS. 
A RW O 


My / ‘ G. 
e MANUFACTURER OF 


i: 


yj 7 ORTH : 
! extensively used by Gas-Light | 


INGTON’S Sream Poenps, 


| vated position, substantially as described. 


15, 1863. 





( I claim the use of partition fire-walls in still furnaces, each hav- 
ing & gutter or alr-flue in its upper surface, so situate in relation 
to the still that the seams or joints of the still shall be situate over 
the gutter or flue, while the wall on either side of the gutter is in 
close contact with the surface of the still, in the manner and for 


Also the use, in combination with the guttered fire-walls enclos- 


a current of cool air along and over so much of the joint and 
riv ets of stills as are situate in that part of the still which is situ- 
ee W — we iy mremegge of the furnace, and thereby preventing 
1@ Opening of the joints, and carrying off i ic : 
trem tee ’ ying off any oil which may leak 
Also the use of two or more goose-necks in a single still where 


for each goose-neck, while the fluid distillate is allowed to pass 
freely between the compartments thus formed. 

Also the use, in stills, of partitions extending below the lowest 
level of the fluid to be distilled, so as to separate the vapor in 
each compartment from that in the adjoining compartments, and 
afford a free passage between the compartments of the fluid to be 
distilled ; for the purpose of allowing of the use of two or more 
goo0se-necks or vapor-pipes in one still, substantially as described. 
88,620.—T, 8S. Williams and P. S. Page, Boston, Mass., 

for a Lamp for Railway Cars: 

We claim, in combination with a lamp or lamp fountain, 0, a 
case or socket, A, provided with the springs, B, and an oil recept- 


acle or drip chamber at its lower end, as and for the purpose 
specified. 


We further claim, in connection with the spring, B. and drip- 
chamber, the projections, c, arranged as shown, to support the 
}"mp or fountain, and still admit the waste oll or overflow to pass 
jnto the drip-chamber, as herein described. 

33,628.—J. R. Fogg (assignor to Samuel Adlam, Jr.), 
Portland, Me., for a Lamp Chimney-Adjuster : 

I claim, first, The application to a lainp of a thin ST cdiee strip of 
metal adapted to guide the cone or chimney to one side of the 
vertical axis of the lamp, and to support the chimney in an ele- 


Second, Combining with the base of a removable deflector a 
thin strip of spring metal arranged jn the relation to the vertical 
wick-tube, d, substantially as described. 
88,640—Adolph Millochan, New York city (assignor 

to himself and Alfred Berney), Jersey City, N. 
J., for a Paint Oil: 

I claim, as a new product, or article of manufacture, the paint- 
oil, of a character substantially as described, produced from the 
acid residuum remaining after the purification of petroleum or 
coal-oil, or other bituminous oils, in the manner set forth. 
38,641.—Adolph Millochau, New York city (assignor 

to himself and Alfred Berney, Jersey City, N. J.), 
for a Process of preparing Oil as a Substitute for 
Linseed Oil: 

I claim the combination of these two methods, the whole to- 
gether constituting a new and useful process for making a fine, 
clear, and limpid paint-oil, from the acid residuum remaining after 
purification of petroleum, coal-oil, or other bituminous oils, sub- 
stantially as deseribed. 
1,480,—Adolph Millochan, New York city (assignor 

to himself and Alfred Berney, Jersey City, N. J.), 





Fourth, The non-conducting piece, B, for uniting the metallic | 


I claim the form and manner of constructing the tube for lamp- | 


GAS & WATER-METERS. 
JOSEPH LENNIG, | 


for Preparing a Paint Oil. Patented March 17, 
1863: 

I claim making paint-oil, of a character substantially as de- 
scribed, from petroleum or coal-oi!, or other bituminous oils, sub- 
| stantially in the manner set forth. 

38,648.—F. HH» Bartholemew, New York city, for a 
Valve for Water-Closets : 

I claim the valve, G, and diaphragm, J, or its equivalent, placed 
within a suitable cylinder or box, F, in contbination with the pan, 
B, and the lever, E, or other pan-actuating mechanism, arranged 
to operate substantially as and for the purpose herein set forth. 
38,649.—Francis Baschnagel, Wenham, Mass., for the 

Manufacture of Water-Pipe from Bitumen, Pitch, 
&e.: 

I claim the compound of hair or other fibrouss ubstance and 
bituminous substances, in the proportions above described, and 
the process of manufacture above described, 





FINANCIAL. 


JOHN MOSS, Ur., 
BROoOZMER, . 





GAS-BURNERS, 
And Importer of Scorca Tips, 
No. 447 Broome &r., 
Second door west of Broadway, New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., d&c. ! 
Q) RNE’S PATENT FILTER REGU- 
LATING GAS-BURNER, 
Admitted by all practical and sefentific men who 
have examined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are a 
Self-Regulating, 
Gas-Purifying, 
Indestructible, and 
Most Economical. 





For sale by— 
8S. A- STETSON & Co., 
350 Wasurscron §rreet, 
Boston, Mass. 


GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 

GAS-BURNERS, 
For Lighting and Heating Pur- 

Gas Heatine anp maabe dbvinsnin Fitters’ 
Paovine Apraratvs, &c. 

No. 111 South Eighth &t., 
Philadelphia. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
C. ELTON BUCK, 
Analytical and Consulting 


CHEMIST, 
39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Goals, &c.; and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
carefully and promptly made. Consultations 





Cc. 








may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 


may be sent by mail or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 





Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, a new and highly successful Pamp, driven 
by, water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 


pairs, andthe most economical water motor yet | 


const S 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


Ww. EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
+. the most Simple, Durable, and 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use. 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, N. Y. 
__ PETROLEUM GAS. __ 
HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM- 
PANY, or Atpayy, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil ovtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of.oil. This 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 








D. PARRISH, Jr., 
GAS BEN GIN Br 
And Contractor for Coal or Oil Gas- Works. 
Estimates given for Gas-Works, Gas-Holders, or 
any Gas Apparatus. 

To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 
For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils; by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
it leaves the helder, with a proper proportion of 
air, giving. it the greatest illuminating power, 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 
no alteration of the works, 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No, 68 Mercer st., N. ¥., where one can be seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York city, or No. 1416 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 





1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ernors, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gauges, &e. 

GAS APPARATUS 
Of the most reliable and approved constructior 
manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS, 
H. R. WORTHINGTON’S 


PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter contbines 
ACOURACY, 
SIMPLICITY, and 
REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of ovr largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
A. 


GALVANIZED IRON. PIPE, BRASS COCKS, 
VALVES, &c., and all descriptions of FITTINGS 
FOR STEAM, WATER and GAS, 

135 MERCER STREET, New York. 











ARR, Mawvracrurer AND 





83 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





In all the leading Companies. 
aoe 


GAS-FIXTURES. 











Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 








of New York. 





Particular attention given to the negotiation of 
GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES SHARES ] 
EE St ( 

ALBERT H. NICOLAY, ‘ 

STOCK BROKER AND . 
AUCTIONEER, 
No. 52 William Street, V 

Near WAL &r., New Yor«. 

Special attention given to the Buying and Selling a 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks» 
JOHN B. MURRAY, I 
No. 39 NASSAU STREET, 
Opposite the Post Office, New York, 
- OFFERS FOR SALE tl 
GAS-LIGH'T STOCKS 0 


And every description of . 
GAS FIXTURES, oh 
stream. Theve WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. C 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 939, $43 Wesr 247m Srreer, P. 
New York. qT) 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 
NEORGE HI, KITCHEN & CO., a 
Manufacturers of A 
Draven ty Wrovenr anv | Fixtures for Gas-Light Purposes, m 
Wood’s. Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. be 
Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State b 
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AMERICAN METER CoO., 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the Stute of New York. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Presipeyr. 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Pr 


ESIDENT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secrezary anp TREASURER, 





Trusrers, 


SAMUEL DOWN, WILLIAM HOPPER, R. Hi. GRATZ, 


RARARALDRALALMS 


PPL LS 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 
THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS and 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works. 
The combination of Mechanical and Scientifie Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy, 


and excellence of workmanship. Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
340 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
1504 FILBER? STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





WET AND DRY 


METER PROVERS, CENTRE SEALS, PHOTOMETERS, GOVERNORS, STATION METERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, 


23 & 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention. 


HARRIS & CO. 


(LATE HARRIS & BRO.,) 


N. W. CORNER 13TH & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS-METERS, 


PRESSURE GAUGES, &c., &c. 


The firm of Harris & Co., which comprises the senior partner and only practical Meter maker of the late firm of 


Harris & Bro., will continue the manufacture of Meters, 


&e., of every description, and will guarantee to furnish 


an article of Meters equal to the best in the country,.at the lowest rates, and combining the latest improvements 
with great durability and accuracy. The reputation of the Meters of the late firm of Harris & Bro. is confidently 


appealed to. All our Meters are tested by a sworn Inspector. Terms Kasy. 





HARRIS & BROTHER, 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
TO MANUFACTURE 
WET AND DRY’ GAS METERS (Consumers’), 
STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 
FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, &c., &e., ce. 
All our work warranted. All orders addressed to 
NARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 





PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, | 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


IRON, TIN, and WoondD. 

It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It his much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin,,or woodwork, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 

As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

_ patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled. 

Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. . 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 

Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 

4 DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
115 Liserty Sre New York. 

Local Agents—S. R. WiittaMs, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. ae 

Carvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. 








BOOKS FOR GAS ENGINEERS. NE W YORK FIRE-BRICK 
A Treatise on Gas-Works AND THE Practice Manufactory, (Branch Works at 
or MANUFACTURING AND Distripetina CoaL-Gas, | Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 
By Samuel Hughes, Civil Engineer. B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
Gas LEGISLATION, being a copious Ixpex To Taz | COMET Delancy street, New York. 
Merropouis Gas Act or 1860. By Samuel Hughes, Gas-Hovuse Tites and Fire-Bricx of all shapes 
C. E. and sizes. Fire Mortar, CLay, and SAnp articles 
Report oF THE PRoceEDINGs oF Boru Houses or | °f every description made to order at the shortest 
PARLIAMENT ON THE METROPOLITAN Gas BILL. notice. B. Kreiscuer, M. Maurer, A. WEBER. 
Tue Caemistry OF Gas-Licutinc. By Lewis 
Thompson, Consulting Chemist. 
A few copies of the above books, invaluable to 
gas engineers, are for sale at the Rooms of the 


American GA8s-Ligut JourNsL, No. 89 Nassau st., PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


er Sac . a OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

as Engin ers who may want any scientific 

books will be promptly supplied at publisher’s No. 10 Fe rkeoe: 
prices, by sending their orders, accompanied by ; fe a . E, 

the money, to this office. Vice-President. 
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SMITH & SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


THE MACKENZIE PATENT GAS EXWAUSTER 


PATENT COMPENSATOR. 


They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per bSur ; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation, 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 

MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 

FURNACE. 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the timo required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. 
uel. Address SMITH & SAYRE. 458 Broadway, New York. 








EWSPAPER WRAPPERS. LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 
Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and Fire Reevtaror Co., sole Patentees 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers, $1.50 | and manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 
per 1000. Sold by AND FIRE REGULATOR, No. 5 Park Pisce, 
HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARELLY, New York. 


22 Ann st., New York. W. H. Pexuine, Pres. 
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‘VAN KIRK & co. a 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, 


Bronze Figures & Ornaments, Porcelain & Mica allies 


COAL OIL BURNERS, 


HAND LAMPS, COLUMNS, &c., 
No, 517 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory at Frankford, Philadelphia. 


_ALL GOoDs WARRANTED. 





DIETZ & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
And all Goods appertaining to the Lamp Trade, 


1332 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


PATENT AGENCIES. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, } 
New Yorx Crry—37 Parx Row, 
Wasaixctox, D. C.—F anv 71x Srs. ‘i 
N ESSRS. MUNN & CO., publishers 
of the Screntiric Awerican and 
Patent Solicitors for the last seventeen years, 
would announce to the public that they never 
possessed better facilities for obtaining Letters 
Patent and transacting all kinds of business before 
the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been en- 
gaged in procuring patents they have acted as 
Attorneys for more than S®YENTEEN THOUSAND 
patentees Nearly one-third of all the applica- 
tions for patents annually made in this country 
are conducted through the “ Scientific American 
Patent Agency,” and nearly all the patents se- 
cured abroad by American citizens are taken 
through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the 
inventor is required to do is to furnish a model 
with an explanation of the operation and ad- 
vantages claimed. The drawings, petition, speci- 
fication and other papers are prepared and pre- 
sented at the Patent Office by Munn & Co., who 
have a large corps of engineers, draughtsmen, 
specification writers and copyists in constant em- 
ployment. Papers prepared at short notice. 

Pamphlets of instruction, announcing the 
amount of fees, size of model, and other informa- 
tion as to the best made of obtaining patents in 
this and ail foreign countries, are furnished free 
on application. For further particulars address 

iN & CO., 

Pecsuisners or THe “ Scrextiric AM¥rican,” 

No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


” ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
Ones FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 
Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and pest free, “ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, * L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,”” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transfermation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willeock, C. E., 
Eng. 
any bookseller. 





Price 2s. 6d. 





| 


Mem. Soc. of | 
May be had at the above address, and of | 


The second part is approaching completion | 


and wiltshortly be announced. 
\ ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- 


SULTING ENGINEERS and So icrrors 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C. Patents for inventions obtained 


in all countries | where wo! Laws are in force. 
° Arrorney and Soniciror oF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 
his New York City. = 
TREADWELL, Juyr., 
And expert in Patent Cases, 335 BROADWAY, 
(Moffat’s Building.) New Y ork, 

Parext Acency, Established 1838. 
Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
other countries. LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 

119 & 121 Nassav &S1,, New York. 














N. McINTIRE, 
Office, No. 87 PARK ROW, 
F, Cc, 
Soxiciror or Patents, 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
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PATENT | 





i 
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AND DEALERS IN LAMPS, 


“WwooD: GAS. 
TT INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 


of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &c., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will be a 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusien. 
The Works ean be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 
to purchase rights for Ilotels, Factories, Private 
Houses, Cities, Counties, or States, will please 
apply. 


WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. | 


PATENT — 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS, 


CAU T ION 
CAS MANUFACTURERS. 


The Conically Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
patented Yist October, 1862, by N. 0. Hawx- 
hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. 
G, Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. | 
The following companies are now using these | 
trays. 

Manhattan, New York, 

Witlhiamsburgh, 

Brooklyn, 
Albany, 
Baltimore, 
Philadel! phia, 
Chicaze. 
Louisvilie, 
And numerous others. 
Orders coaren by mail or seerwte. 
N L. CHEESMA 
147 Ave. ©, New York City. 


CLAY RETORTS. | 
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DDISON POTTER, 
Witirmeton Quay, 
Near NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of Clay Rerorts, Fimt Bricks, and 
every description ogre C Cuay Goons, 





HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 


JOHN NEWKUI , 
Manufacturer of all kinds Of) Fire-Brick, Gas- 
Hovse Tices, to suit all the ‘ent plans in use. 


Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Mules. Orders filled 
at short notice. 





ico 
oe 


, 1863, 


IRON | FOUNDRIES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
'PASUAL IRON WORKS, 


[ESTABLISHED 1521,] 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED WrovGut Iron Tuses, 

ARTESIAN WELL PIPES 

of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


Gas and Steam. Fitters’ Tools, &c. 
PHEN tonne, 
THOMAS 8 TASKER, 


CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 


Be RGEN IRON WORKS, 
danbtialitl 1833. 


R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Prrees. Rertorts, Pires, &c., always on 
hand, Office, 109 Leonard Street, ‘New York. 


m FULTON & CO., (Suecessors “to 
kJe Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT. 


J\LORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inehes in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES 
2053 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
Fstablished 1830. 


1 AMBERT BROTHERS, 
4 Manufacturers of 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
Wrought Iron Welded Pipe, 
For Steam ok Hicu-Pressvre Water axpd Gas; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM AND WATER 
VALVES, 
Fink & Garpen Enoine Work, Pomps, HYDRANTS, 
Warter-Ciosets, 
Iron and Brass Gas-Fittings, 
Gaseliers, &c. 
AND oF THE Grove Bepsteap Works, WALSALL. 
Delivery Free, un Liverpool, &c. 
¢ xaatogues pow free. 


po E & HUNT, Bat Timore, Mp., 
are prepared to execute hers for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Work for Gas-Works, Witer- 
Pipes, and Heavy Custings, 
and Machinery Gene rally. 


yy  &.D. WOOD & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Iron 


Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








J. ‘Vavewax MEerr'ck, W. iH. Meratcr, 


Joun FE, 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
HILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pensien Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof 


| Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 


ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &c., &c. 
Address— MERRIOK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 








Ts GROVER & BAKER SEW- 
A wnG Macurse, everywhere triumph- 
ant. This Machine has taken the First Premium 
at the State Fairs last held in : 

New York, ¥ a 

New Jersey, 34] 

Ohio, 

Indiana, eS 

Tilinois, Curolina, 

Michigan, 

lowa, <i, eee 
Including ou Sta 






wer & Baker Ma- 

emium at every Fair 
es where it has been exhibited 

ROVER & BAKER &. M. CO., . 

. 495 Broadway, N. ¥. 


chine has¢aken th 








OUR AGENTS. 


AGENTS OF 
The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 
TrrmMs—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. 


ALBANY, N. Y.....20+0+. Thomas Hastings, 
P. L. Gilbert, 
Wm. J. Bell. 


Boston, Mass......0. oss D. Howard, Jr., 
Cushing & Bowen. 
Bripcerort, Ct..... enhabe News Agent at R.R. 
Station, 
Burra.o, N. ¥......cc008 T. G. Hawks, 


B. F. Felton, 
D. Lockwood. 
W. Cameron. 
‘ W. Van Loan. 
Cat6aso, Ti... 6s scstedes J. McNally, 
J. R. Walsh, 
Shear & Co. 
CLEVELAND, O. ...... .... Hawks & Bros. 
Cotpsprinc, N.Y. .... .. A.*Tenant. 
Dovns’ Ferry, N. Y,...... E. Ackerman. 





Evizanetn, N. J..... seeee R. Caldwell, 
Wm. Gale. 
Evwira, N. Y......9.... M. B. Brink, 





Fay River, M: 8S8..e-20+ L. J. Moroo. 
Fisnkitt Lanpine, N. Y.. . J. R. Van Slyke. 
Fiswkive Virnace, N. v... B. Stanbach, 
Fort Wasninoron, N. Y... J. Maloney. 


FRANKLIN, N. Y.......000 G. W. Reynolds, 
Gatema, TM... scscsccce +. G. I. Schenck, 
HARTFORD. Ct........ 00. D. C. Pond, 


C. J. Geer. 
Hastines, N. Y........... D. Crane. 


HoNgSDALE, Pa. .....,... A. G, Forbes. 
Sa Bs Wecpesccevsds G. Parton. 
Hype Park, N, Y........ J. N. De Graff. 
JamesTowN, N. Y........ . G. W. Hazletine, 
Kiwosron, N; Y.......000%. C. Van Buren. 
MILBURN, N. J. ........00 W. Hastings. 
Mox«ristown, N, J........ J. West, 

J. R. Runyon, 
NewARrK, N.J,.....0... .. Agens & Co., 

J. R. Jillison, 


Newsene, N. Y.... . W. TT. Callahan, 
J. M. Martin, 
P. C. Daly, 
G. P. Lomas, 
Naw Haven, Ct..ccccose: E. Downs, 
T. H. Pease, 
NewPorT, R.1.,........... B. J. Tilley. 





Newtown, N. J..... . H. Warren. 

Nyracx, N. ¥....... ° H. Hazelbarth. 

PrekskILL, N. Y..... .. J. A. Green. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa........ V. H. Myers, 152 South 
q Fourth street. 

PirTsBurG, Pa..... eeccnal J. W. Fittock, 


Henry Miner, 

L. P. Hunt. 
Povenkerersin, N. Y..., .. J. W. Bush, 

W. Patrick, 

G, Willidmson. 


Provipence, R. I....... .. D. Kimball, 
Rauway, N.J.... ....... W. H. Neefers, 
Ronpour, N. ¥........... A.M. Barbes, 
Winter Bros. 
SarnaTooa Sprixes, N. Y... A. Hill. 
Saucertius, N. Y.......-. T. J. Barrett, 
Sinc Sing, N. Y.......... FP, Bushers.. 
SommerviLLr, N. J........ Cc. Barkalow. 
SraMForD, Ct. ........--- G. KR. Treate. 
News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 
Sr. Jomnsvitie, N. Y..... G. A. Russell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.... ... .-. J. IL. Green. 


Tarrytown, N. Y....., .. ©. De Riviere. 
ToLepe, O ........+6. «+. lL. C. Shear. 
Troy, N. Y.... L. Willard, 
J. ¥. Hoyt. 
«eee Frank Tay lor, 
P. De Vine, Kirkwood 


ee 


Wasutncton, D.C... 


House, 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 
Warterpery, Ct........ +». D. J. Bishop. 
WELLSVILLE. N. Y........ Wm. Patton. 
Wesr Point, N. Y...... .. H. N. Sheerar, 


R. A. Grand, bpposite 
West Point. 

D. Burns, 

John Featherstone. 


Yonnens, N. Y.......+..- 


General Agents in New York City. 
Ross & Tovsty, 121 Nassau Street. 
H. Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 
Oxte, Darton & Jones, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 
L. N. Suear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 
Hami.yon, Jounson & Farretry, 22 Ann Street. 
J. F."Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 
F. 8. Taomsox, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 
Tuomas Firzcisnoxs, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 
Atexanper Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 
Wa. Sxetty, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 


In Canada, 

Tae American Gas-Licut JouRNAL can be or- 
dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. 

_--—- 
In Great Britain. 


Terms 12s. per annum, single copies 10d. 
Trousner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In France. 
Terms 15 Frs. per annum, 


Bureau of Le Journal del Eclairage au Gaz, 
Boulevard de Poissonniere, No. 24, Paris, 


| ty New Yore.—No. 39 Nassau Street, 
° € the Post Office. 
erms—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 











